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It is with profound sorrow that we announce 
the sudden death, on January 10, of Rev. Al- 
bert I. Whelan, S.J., Associate Editor and 


Business Manager of AMERICA. 
The prayers of our readers are requested 
for the repose of his soul. 





WHO'S WHO 


BJARKE, as is quite obvious, is a pseudonym. It 
covers the identity of a writer who “has inter- 
viewed about 200 people who have come to the 
United States from Denmark since the occupation 
last April. From their various stories and from let- 
ters smuggled out, he has tried to piece together a 
picture of just how people are living behind the veil 
that shrouds Denmark today.” This article by 
Bjarke was prepared for the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, which graciously granted per- 
mission for publication in AMERICA. . . . FIRST 
WARD COUNCILMAN tells a story of small-town 
politics and large-time corruption. His stories are 
not fiction, and his facts are applicable to more 
communities than his own. . . . RAYMOND A. 
GRADY is developing a habit of delivering short 
pieces from his home in Portland. .. . JOHN La- 
FARGE makes clear a very essential distinction in 
all our talk about democracy. . .. REV. FRANCIS 
B. THORNTON returns to our columns after an 
absence. He is now on the editorial staff of The 
Catholic Digest. 
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IN his message to Congress on the state of the 
Union, President Roosevelt produced another his- 
toric war document, even though Mrs. Roosevelt 
was not pleased by the scarcity of Republican ap- 
plause. He defied the dictators, denounced the ap- 
peasers, demanded more authority and more funds, 
decided on new takes, delayed asking for payments 
for whatever aid is given, declared for further 
drives in production and defended democracies 
wherever they exist. The program outlined by the 
President is not new in his mind, though it is new- 
ly expressed. This program has been drawn into 
better focus in the address to Congress and in the 
recent fireside chat. That war for the United States 
was gradually becoming inevitable has frequently 
been declared in these pages. That steps leading to 
war were being taken has often been stated in 
these columns. The processes leading up to the 
actual warfare have been gradual and subtle. They 
are now being speeded up, since public opinion can 
now stand more frank and definite pronounce- 
ments. It is not likely that the Congress now con- 
vened will obstruct any proposed preparedness 
measures. Rather, Congress seems inclined to for- 
ward our defense projects to the extreme of war 
objectives. And so, friends, it seems to us that it 
won't be long. 


BRITISH official comment on President Roosevelt’s 
address to Congress was duly appreciative and com- 
mendatory. It was recognized that the United 
States, after delay and blundering, had finally come 
a long way toward union in war objectives. Some 
unofficial comments from British sources are of 
present interest and may be of future value. As 
reported in the New York Times, the British re- 
flections were somewhat critical. “The only fly in 
the ointment, as far as the British are concerned, 
is the fact that President Roosevelt was not more 
concrete about the amount of aid they are going 
to get... . But the British would like to see some 
of the brave words quickly translated into deeds. 
They are quite prepared to give United States pub- 
lic opinion all the time it needs to come around to 
their point of view. . . . He said nothing about send- 
ing ships under United States convoy to carry arm- 
aments to Britain at the moment. . . . No matter 
how carefully the British and United States admin- 
istrations play up to United States public opinion, 
the fact remains that the United States is not giv- 
ing Britain all the aid she needs.” In a most signifi- 
cant and pointed turn of phrase, the American ob- 
jective is tersely summarized: 
The United States says over and over again that 
“we cannot afford to allow Britain to fail.” It says 


over and over again that Britain must be aided in 
every possible way, not because Britain should be 
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saved, but because Britain is essential to United 
States defense. If that is what the United States 
thinks, then, virtually speaking, the United States 
is hiring us to fight its battles, as we once hired 
Hessians in an effort to subdue the thirteen colonies. 
But we are not getting our pay. The United States 
has come long and far, but not far enough. If we 
are fighting for the United States and if it is will- 
ing to give us money or credit on that basis, we have 
the right to ask it to go further. Since we cannot 
bring material overseas ourselves, we have the right 
to ask the United States to do so, always remember- 
ing that the United States has said that the only 
reason it is helping us at all is because we are fight- 
ing for the United States. 
When one recalls the utterances of the President, 
of prominent non-appeasers, of the gentlemen of 
the White Committee, and others, one can under- 
stand how reasonable is the British reaction and 
one can feel the point that is, and will be, jabbed 
into us, no matter what aid we give. 


IS it stuffy to say that frequently the only, and 
always the ultimate, answer to all the great prob- 
lems of life is the spiritual answer? At any rate, 
it is certainly the answer to Genevieve Parkhurst, 
who takes issue in Harper’s for January with those 
who urge that we must increase our birthrate. She 
finds that mothers do not agree with that call to 
duty, not because they do not want children, not 
because they do not love them, not even for eco- 
nomic reasons, but mainly because they fear the 
kind of world and life their sons and daughters 
will be born into. Now, that is a very understand- 
able fear, and actually there is no way to allay 
it, if the discussion starts and ends with the as- 
sumption that mothers have children for this world 
only. They do not—they bear little citizens of two 
worlds. And apart from that, Mrs. Parkhurst’s point 
is ill-taken, for if free families in a free land will 
not raise an army that can be imbued with a pas- 
sion for carrying on that freedom, the very fate 
that she fears for the children of the future will 
overwhelm the future of today’s children. 


HOW heart-breakingly remote are the chances that 
the Pope will ever have a voice in the establishment 
of a just and lasting peace, are shown once more 
in an article in one of our weeklies. Writing in the 
Nation for January 4, Richard H. Rovere discusses 
Labor’s Catholic Bloc, and does it very temperate- 
ly, indeed, at least, for the pages of that 

He pays tribute to the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, and to the splendid work they are 
doing in trying to Christianize the Labor move- 
ment, to combat racketeers, to insure just wages, 
to practise the recommendations of the great labor 
Encyclicals. But the horrid fear that haunts the 











liberal mind will raise its gory head! What must 
give us cause for grave concern, the author claims, 
is that, like the Communists, the A.C.T.U. gets, or 
will soon get, its orders from a foreign headquar- 
ters, and with the fine hand of Rome pulling the 
strings, who can tell into what goose-step the Po- 
pish puppets will jiggle? When the attempted ap- 
plication of the Popes’ great statements of social 
questions, which touch upon simple, bed-rock Chris- 
tian principles, and not pure dogmas, can rouse dis- 
trust, it is indeed a remote hope that the peace 
conferences of the future will listen to the only 
spiritually authoritative voice in Christendom. Re- 
mote, but not impossible. 


IT was not exactly news that the American Student 
Union came out against the “forces of imperiaiism”’ 
here and in England and adopted resolutions calling 
on the United States to cooperate with Soviet Rus- 
sia and China to preserve “true democracy.” It was 
no more startling to hear that Dr. Harry F. Ward 
of Union Theological Seminary, asserted that “gen- 
uine democracies were represented by Soviet Rus- 
sia, the people of China and Mexico and of a few 
Latin and South American countries.” We are used 
to the spectacle of supposedly Christian individuals 
cheering for the liquidators of Christianity. But 
what was really startling was to hear a voice cry- 
ing out in the wilderness in clear accents of truth 
and common sense. A girl delegate from Northwest- 
ern University said that she “did not believe that 
Russia was a democracy and that the Soviet, 
through the action of Stalin, had in effect become 
a partner of Germany in the war.” How the doctors 
must have shuddered and the little radicals writhed! 
An imperialist, a Fascist, a capitalist, a reactionary 
in their midst! No, just a smart girl and a brave 
one—who could not see how calling black white and 
ignoring objective truth was going to do anybody 
any good. The effect of her courageous stand was 
not tremendous. The upholders of “true democracy” 
and free speech had met her kind before. “Her ob- 
jection was quickly overridden,” says the Times. 
That is easily understood. But what is harder to 
understand is how such a smart, clear-eyed girl was 
there at all. Did she think the A.S.U. was American 
and democratic? 


HOW one Englishman, at least, is impressed by all 
the present spate of talk about democracy, is re- 
vealed in the London Catholic Herald for December 
6. There the correspondent, writing from New 
York, remarks: 
America is anti-democratic and is becoming more 
anti-democratic every day, with her excessive con- 
trol of life, her interminable planning by experts, her 
enormous bureaucratic machine, her multiplication 
of official forms to be filled out in triplicate, the 
compulsions and subserviencies she has created at 
every turn of human life from the maternity clinic 
to the mortuary casket. 
It does not do simply to pooh-pooh such violent 
criticism. Perhaps there is more than a little truth 
in it. Certainly, all the chatter about sweet democ- 


racy is a little nauseating when it comes from those 
who a few short years ago were licking Moscow’s 
bloody boots. And even men placed very high in the 
Government do perhaps protest too much their love 
of the great principle of democracy. How can they 
protest that there is no peace, no appeasement 
thinkable with the totalitarian Powers, that this is 
a life and death struggle between two utterly irre- 
concilable ways of life, and still hold talks with the 
Soviet Ambassador “‘on ways of facilitating under- 
standing between the two governments’? If they 
can come to an understanding with Russia, why not 
with Germany and Italy? Or is it that our leaders 
do not hold to democracy as a principle, but only as 
a matter of expediency? If that is so, then the Eng- 
lish critic’s strictures have enough truth in them to 
give us serious thought and send us to our knees 
in grave and earnest prayer. 


IN many States there are extraordinary optimists 
who are urging State legislation for an over-all limit 
on the real estate tax rate, and Indiana, which has a 
State law limiting taxes has gone positively uto- 
pian in urging a bill for assessment procedure 
“upon the principle that capacity to produce in- 
come is a basic element of the value of a property 
for tax purposes.” The present system of dis- 
regarding completely the income or investment 
value of a piece of property and laying the ex- 
pense of governmental extravagance on property 
owners, with no just proportion between income 
and tax, has made real estate synonymous with 
white elephant. It is an easy system of raising funds 
but it wrecks the soundest element of the country 
and is killing the poor geese that have laid the 
golden eggs for the politicians, these many years. 


LAST week, our readers may have been a trifle 
startled when they came to the series of questions 
rearing up in these columns. We have not gathered 
statistics as to the correctness of the answers given, 
but we are sure that the averages were terribly 
low. Because reading the articles that follow, test 
yourself as to the following: 


How long was the interval between the signing of 
the Danish-German non-aggression pact, and the 
Nazi invasion of Denmark? 

What relation has a gambling den on Center Street 
with a hole in the pavement on Prospect Boulevard? 
How many Congresses have been in session? 

Do you believe that Grady’s R. N. “is nuts?” or is 
“not nuts?” 

What Government is officially functioning in Den- 
mark? 

Does it pay your city to traffic with the underworld? 
Can democracy be defined only in terms of a political 
system? 

What is wrong with the poetry taught in schools 
today? 

What success attends the Nazi policy of conciliation 
toward Denmark? 

Who contended that every individual would act 
wisely and well if he were left to do exactly what 
he pleased? 

To what may the food shortage in Denmark be at- 
tributed? 

How would you vision a play on Francis Thompson. 
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‘FOR twenty-four hours, the Blessed Sacrament 
| was given a home in the Tower of London; for the 
first time in 250 years, according to the Catholic 
Times. During a fire which threatened an East 
London church, the Blessed Sacrament was taken 
to the Tower, where a temporary altar was erected 
in one of the dwelling houses. Would that some day 
Mass may be said in the quarters where Philip 
Arundel and other martyrs scratched their names 
on the walls! 


DURING 1940, by count of the U.P., the Holy 
Father made twenty-eight peace appeals to belliger- 
ents in one form or another. Beginning the year 
1941, he repeated his prayer that 1941 should bring 
a “just and durable peace.” Talking to the Roman 
patriciate and nobility, the Pope called upon his 
listeners for three special qualities—austerity, 
charity and beneficence. In this country, a little 
more of the first of these three virtues mentioned, 
practised by those who are able to afford plenty of 
the opposite, would certainly aid considerably the 
other two. 


EVERY now and then, some well-meaning person 
lifts his voice to explain that the persecution of the 
Church abroad is not really a persecution, but is 
merely a form of economic conflict. Totalitarianism 
meets capitalist individualism, the sparks fly, and 
the Church gets walloped as a result. This was the 
orthodox Communist explanation about occur- 
rences in Russia and the Nazi are adepts in apply- 
ing it to similar doings under their rule. Events, 
however, do not seem to bear out this theory. It is 
difficult to trace a connection between economic 
motives and the decree published in Norway on 
January 5, by the Quislingist Police Minister, Jonas 
Lie, which abolished the professional secrecy of 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, postal and telegraph 
workers. Priests who will not report confessions to 
the police, upon request, are threatened with arrest 
and a month’s imprisonment. 


CONFLICTING economic systems, too, must be 
working overtime to produce the new restrictions 
that are applied to Religious Orders in Germany, 
according to the Geneva correspondent of the 
N.C.W.C. Young men and women who have the 
intention of joining such Orders from now on must 
obtain a special permission of Nazi officials in 
charge of such matters. Not even parents will be 
allowed to give their consent to their own children, 
if the Nazi party has not approved. 


WHAT the animus is and whither the trend, is 
shown by the new category for registering children 
in the schools. Besides the 2,803,000 Catholic and 
4,353,000 Protestant pupils of all grades, there are 
now 94,576 so-called “God-believing” (Gottgldu- 
bige) registered, observers of a non-Christian pa- 
ganism. The Nazi persecutors are adepts at copying 
the pet Moscow persuasion, however, that “eco- 
nomic” motives control their victims. Msgr. Zyg- 
munt Kaczynski, chaplain to the President of Po- 
land, recently declared that the Polish Bishops in- 
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dignantly rejected a bribe of 50,000 marks a year 
offered by the Nazis, for an Episcopal message ap- 
pealing to the Polish people to submit to Hitler’s 
rule. 


CUBA, once regarded as backward in Catholic mat- 
ters, is forging to the front. Three large Catholic 
edifices in the heart of Havana are well advanced, 
costing respectively $150,000, $120,000 and $50,000. 
Small churches are also being constructed in the 
suburbs of San Augustin, Mantilla and San Miguel 
at a cost of $10,000 and rural parish churches are 
also under construction. 


AUSTERITY and beneficence are both furthered 
by self-help. Example of physical self-help is given 
by the Rev. Francisco Pacheco, C.M.F., and his 
Mexican parishioners in E] Paso. For twelve years 
they have been building their splendid stone parish 
church literally with their own hands. The stones 
were hewn from the nearby hills and carried to the 
place by the parishioners working under the pas- 
tor’s direction. Financial self-help is exemplified by 
parishes which have organized a cooperative parish 
credit union, in the effort to combat usury. Latest 
on the roll is the parish of Our Lady of Mercy, in 
the Bronx, New York City. The pastor, the Rev. 
Arthur A. O’Leary, announced a fortnight ago at 
Mass the credit union’s formation. Similar parishes 
are St. Anthony of Padua, also in the Bronx, and 
Holy Rosary, in Brooklyn. St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tine, in the Bronx, does flourishing cooperative 
work. 


CITY governments can clean things up if they wish 
to, is the idea of the Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. He recently called upon 
the Los Angeles City Council to clean up conditions 
that have led during the past year to a flood of 
lewd and suggestive performances. Protesting 
against the “foul stain’ of inadequate municipal 
laws that encourage, rather than restrain indecent 
performances, the Archbishop declared that “mu- 
nicipal legislation on the subject is of gravest im- 
portance to all our citizens for it ultimately con- 
cerns morals and decent living, even to affecting 
the entire future of countless citizens of Los An- 
geles.’”’ Public opinion is strong in Los Angeles, and 
we predict success for the Archbishop’s efforts. 


RANKS of the Negro Catholic clergy in this coun- 
try are slowly but steadily increasing. Four young 
men, Maxine Williams of Bay St. Louis, George 
Wilson of New York City, Richard Winters of 
Pleasantville, N. J., and Leander Martin of Grand 
Coteau, La., were ordained on the Feast of the 
Epiphany as priests of the missionary Society of 
the Divine Word, at Bay St. Louis. 


DOWN UNDER, where you swelter in January, 
Argentina has embarked upon a Crusade of Good 
Will, to improve the condition of the working 
classes. The Argentine Hierarchy have issued a 
joint pastoral reviewing the lessons of the social 
Encyclicals and urging their application. 

















DENMARK IS BLEEDING 
UNDER THE LASH OF THE NAZIS 


BJARKE 

















THE German invasion of Denmark and Norway 
came as a terrible shock not only to those two 
= but to the rest of the civilized world as 
well. 

Since the war of 1914, Denmark had maintained, 
as her policy, that nothing ever could or would be 
settled by armed conflict. She held war in abhor- 
rence. She threatened nobody and, although she 
alone of the Scandinavian countries had a border 
in common with the old dreaded enemy to the 
south, she still adhered to the theory that all dis- 
putes among nations could be and ought to be set- 
tled by peaceful negotiation. 

The Danes further realized that their country 
did not offer an ideal natural defense. They could 
only, at enormous cost, raise an inadequate armed 
militia of 100,000 to 150,000 men. This at all times 
would be an easy prey for Germany—the only 
country from which Denmark had reason to fear 
an attack. 

That attack came in the early, gray hours of 
dawn on April 9, 1940, when Germany, in spite of 
her mutual non-aggression pact with Denmark, 
signed on May 31, 1939, sent her armed forces 
against this small and peaceful kingdom and sub- 
jugated it into “protective custody.” 


GERMAN PROMISES 


The Germans declared that Denmark’s safety 
was at stake, that the German troops came as 
saviors of Danish freedom and independence, and 
that the occupation in no way should or could be 
interpreted as “an act of war,” a violation of the 
non-aggression treaty. 

The Danes and the world at large were, how- 
ever, and still are, of a different opinion. But what 
did that mean to Germany? What could it mean 
to Hitler and to a people who themselves had asked 
to have their birthright of freedom—to think, feel, 
say and print what they as individuals believed 
right—taken from them? 

The Germans declared that the occupation was 
for “the duration only” and that they would not 
interfere with Denmark’s internal affairs. Official- 
ly, the Danish Government continues in power, al- 
though that power is very limited. A deluge of 
German inspired decrees, laws, rules, regulations 
and restrictions immediately began their downpour 
over the Danish population. The Danish railroad- 
ferries and many privately owned ships were requis- 
itioned and pressed into service as army transports 


carrying troops and munitions to Norway. The re- 
cently completed airports outside Copenhagen and 
Aalborg were closed to all traffic other than the 
German transport planes loading men and supplies 
en route to Oslo and points north. 

The fact that Denmark, due to her utter un- 
preparedness, became the springboard for the Ger- 
man murderous attack on Norway has made a 
deeper impression on the Danish people than any- 
thing else that has happened during the war. And 
many a Dane feels that, for the first time in his- 
tory, Denmark did not fulfil her natural and tradi- 
tional obligation as guardian of the north against 
German attacks. 

This feeling had already been expressed before 
the occupation by the famous Danish author, the 
Rev. Kaj Munk, who at Easter wrote about Fin- 
land’s lone fight against the Russian forces on the 
Karelian Isthmus: “How can we ever look a Finn 
in the eye after what has happened? No—it must 
never happen again that a Scandinavian people 
be left to fight the battle for Scandinavia’s free- 
dom alone.” 

But within a month Denmark had capitulated. 
and left Norway to shift for herself and fight her 
long, bloody battle alone against the arch enemy. 

The German military authorities immediately 
organized a wholesale looting of Danish supplies. 
Iron, steel and other metals, oil, gas and all kinds 
of fuel, grain, fodder and fertilizers were confis- 
cated and sent to Germany. The famous Burmeister 
and Wain shipyards and Diesel motor plants were 
closed, but reopened later under German control. 
According to reports from neutral sources, 700 
Danish locomotives with thousands of coaches and 
freight cars were “borrowed” by Germany and sent 
out of the country. Some of the cars were loaded 
with pigs, cattle and eggs, while others went south 
filled with bodies of German soldiers who had been 
drowned in the Skagerrak when the British navy 
attacked the transports en route to Norway. For 
weeks the Danish beaches were black with corpses, 
and in less than three days seventy-five carloads 
of dead Germans were snipped to Germany. 


“WINNING” THE DANES 


No doubt, however, conditions in Denmark are 
better than in most of the countries conquered or 
otherwise occupied by Germany. Apparently, the 
Germans were bent on showing the world that life 
under the dominion of the Third Reich can be 
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tolerable, and that they are willing to give those 
who will cooperate with them a chance. And they 
want Danish cooperation. They need Danish farm 
products to feed their army, and they believe that 
if the Danish farmer can be won over to their 
side there is a possibility of getting substantial 
quantities of food. 

But the Danish farmer is dependent on the out- 
side world, on imports from America and the Far 
East; he must have fertilizers for his fields and 
fodder for his cattle, pigs and chickens. No mat- 
ter how clever the plans made for other methods 
of cultivation, Danish agriculture is facing definite 
and complete ruin before long, if the war con- 
tinues. Already now more than one-third of the 
cattle and one-half of the pigs and chickens have 
been slaughtered or transported to Germany to 
fill the soup cauldrons of the army, while the Dan- 
ish population is facing a severe shortage during 
this winter. 

In the middle of November Germany officially 
announced the forced evacuation of 800,000 French- 
men from German occupied Lorraine, either to un- 
occupied France or to Poland. German farmers are 
now taking over the depopulated areas of Lorraine 
and, according to another dispatch from Berlin, 
25,000 head of Danish cattle are now on their way 
to Lorraine—as the Germans put it—to find rich 
pastures no longer available in Denmark. 

What the dispatch did not mention, however, was 
that it is the German occupation and subsequent 
curtailment of Danish imports of fertilizer and fod- 
der that caused the sudden lack of “rich pastures” 
in Denmark. 


VENGEANCE MOTIVE 


In this connection, it is well to remember that it 
is not only because of the German need for raw 
materials and agricultural products that Denmark 
is being looted. Germany now wreaks her long 
promised vengeance on Denmark. Any Dane who 
has spent even a short time in Germany can testify 
to that. What was regarded as a bad joke by the 
Danes has now become a deadly serious reality. 
Time and again the Germans have threatened: 
“You just wait and see. You Danes profited while 
we were bleeding to death in the last war. Some 
day you will pay it all back. This time we are going 
to call for everything you stole from us.” 

That is what is now going on in Denmark. Ger- 
many takes her revenge on Denmark as she has 
revenged herself on all the other countries that 
have fallen under Nazi domination on the European 
Continent. They have carefully planned how their 
vengeance and destruction could best be effectuated 
in the different countries. The whole world is their 
enemy, and it is obviously their aim to inflict as 
great damage as possible before this war is over. 

The Danes know this. Die dummen Dadnen (the 
stupid Danes), as they have always been called by 
the Germans. And in Denmark the Germans take 
the livestock, cattle, pigs, chickens, horses, etc. 
Take them, steal them, destroy them, kill them. 
Then you have destroyed Denmark; for they are 
Denmark's natural wealth. 
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Discontent and resistance against the Germans 
is therefore increasing among the Danish farmers. 
They have seen their livestock hauled away. Many 
a cow-barn and pig-sty stands empty. Nazi agents 
have taken inventory of their barns and fields, 
forcing them to sell their crops before they were 
even harvested, at prices laid down by the Ger- 
mans. They have no longer any faith in the money 
they receive for their goods, and it infuriates them 
to see the work they and their fathers and grand- 
fathers before them have put into the soil go to 
waste as their farms are being ruined. 

The question now is: How long will the Germans 
continue the pretense of “correctness” in their deal- 
ings with the Dane? And the answer is: As long 
as they can deliver the goods Germany demands. 
When the day comes that Denmark is short of 
agricultural products—and that day is not very far 
distant—Germany will drop the mask, and strike, 
as she struck in Poland and Norway. 


FEEDING GERMANY 


In the cities the situation is growing worse, as 
more and more industries have closed their doors 
for lack of raw materials. Shipping is at a stand- 
still; the number of unemployed has been increased 
by more than fifty per cent and is rapidly grow- 
ing. Taxes have increased by fifty per cent or more 
and, in spite of all governmental efforts to the con- 
trary, prices are skyrocketing. Even the simplest 
everyday necessities are terribly expensive. More 
and more commodities are being strictly rationed— 
flour, sugar, bread, coffee, tea, cocoa and a host 
of other household goods. Electricity and gas are 
at a premium and are now rationed in the very 
simple manner that, if too much is used in one 
household, their current will be shut off, and many 
people will not even be able to afford to cook their 
food sufficiently. 

On November 8, butter rations were decreed 
and Denmark, which for years has helped supply 
the world with butter, bacon and eggs, was placed 
on a weekly ration. The next product to be rationed 
was milk. It is expected that other commodities 
will soon join the parade. 

German soldiers are omnipresent in Denmark. 
They are strictly disciplined and have orders to be- 
have themselves. But, nevertheless, though it is 
well-nigh impossible for any thinking person to 
hate an automatized German soldier who is totally 
bereft of whatever faculties of independent thought 
the Lord originally planned for him to have, never- 
theless, their presence is very galling to the Danish 


people. 
WORKING FOR THE GERMANS 


Thousands of Danish unemployed have been 
transported to Germany to alleviate the acute 
shortage of labor there. Reports of their condition 
are scarce, but a few of them have managed either 
to return or to spend a few days’ leave in Den- 
mark. From what can be gathered, their working 
hours are long, the pay is small, and their nights 
are usually spent in the cramped quarters of over- 
crowded air-raid shelters. 

















Most of the Danish workers have never wanted 
to go to Germany, but when they report for con- 
trol—obligatory to all receiving relief—at the labor 
unions’ unemployment offices, they are asked, by 
German request: “Why don’t you go to Germany— 
there is plenty of work there.” And if they do not 
heed the suggestion, they are told in no uncertain 
terms that they had better make up their minds 
and go, as their relief checks otherwise may be 
stopped. 

As this would mean starvation for them and 
their families, it usually is not long before they 
“apply” for transportation to Naziland. 

Each worker is allowed to send 125 marks of his 
earnings back home to his family in Denmark. 
And this is where one of the most flagrant ex- 
amples of the thoroughness of the German plunder 
of Denmark becomes manifest. 

What happens is this: The German Government 
issues a draft on the Danish National Bank in 
Copenhagen for the amount which, in turn, is 
charged to Germany’s account and added to the 
astronomical figure she now owes Denmark. And 
Denmark instead of paying a Danish subject 100 
kroner in monthly unemployment relief thus pays 
250 kroner for having one of her sons doing forced 
labor for her enemies. 

Only recently, Christian Médller, then Minister 
of Commerce, informed the Danish people that Ger- 
many’s indebtedness to Venmark during the first 
four months of the occupation had increased by 
the sum of 800,000,000 kroner (at normal rate of 
exchange approximately $200,000,000). He stated 
that, in his opinion, Denmark stood no chance what- 
ever of being able to collect a penny of that amount. 
After he had spoken in this manner, Christian 
Miller, who apparently possesses great personal 
courage, was asked to resign from his post in the 
Cabinet. 

German censors are present in all Government, 
newspaper, radio, steamship and large business 
offices. They control every move, every bit of news 
released for the consumption of the Danish public. 
The Danish press and radio are permitted to carry 
dispatches from Berlin only, dispatches which tell 
of constant victories for the Germans. But the 
Danes manage by underground channels to keep 
themselves informed about happenings in the out- 
side world, and this is of the greatest importance 
in keeping up their morale. 


NAZIFICATION BEING PUSHED 


More than anything else, more than famine, cold 
and starvation, the Danes fear the total Nazifica- 
tion of Denmark which they see coming. The Nazis 
are already sending a great number of “chosen” 
young Danes to the great Nazi schools in Austria 
to complete their education as leaders of the New 
Order which, for some time, they have tried to 
impose upon Norway. In that country, the people 
have organized in secret societies to resist the new 
doctrines, and the day is near when Denmark will 
face the same problem. An economic-political crisis 
promoted by the “chosen” (Danish Nazis) is in 
the offing, and is expected to reach the crucial point 


around New Year’s when Germany will demand 
that the present—to her, unsatisfactory—condition 
be changed. The “chosen” receive moral as well 
as unlimited financial support from the German 
Government and they hope that German bayonets 
will soon help them in their efforts to overthrow 
the Danish Government. But they have made one 
serious mistake. They have drawn King Christian’s 
name into the political arena and thereby further 
incensed and antagonized the population against 
“the cause” (Nazi). 

For many years the Danes have been proud of 
their social progress, their schools, hospitals, uni- 
versities and institutions of higher learning. But 
what is the use of all this now? True, only a few 
soldiers were killed in actual combat against the 
Germans. Not a house, not a village, not a town 
was ruined, as they were in Norway. But in Nor- 
way, at least they had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there was little left the Germans could 
use. In Denmark, the Germans got great quantities 
of oil, raw materials, and an abundance of agricul- 
tural products which they needed badly. 


DANISH PATRIOTISM 


In all the sadness, in all the despair, however, a 
ray of hope is to be found in the knowledge that 
national feeling is growing in Denmark. The Danes 
are through with the idea of being citizens of the 
world. They are, first and last and always, Danes, 
and they stand united about the one goal: to see 
Denmark free and independent again. A people’s 
will to independence and freedom grows in hard 
times, and the idea that you do not need to fight 
for your life and liberty, but can keep those treas- 
ured rights if only you make yourself small and 
inoffensive enough, died on April 9, 1940. The Little 
Denmark, Peaceful Denmark, from the time before 
that day, no longer exists. 

Under cover of the Nazi darkness, of that moral 
blackout which seems to destroy all human kind- 
ness and decency, German agents are working to 
force King Christian from his throne. They fear 
this man who dares to ride alone through the 
Copenhagen streets, swarming with men whose 
hands are still wet with the blood of innocent Po- 
lish women and children. They try, by threats and 
bribes and promises, to organize a plot against him 
in his own Government. They promise riches and 
protection. But the King’s strength is the unity of 
the Danish people, their love and devotion and re- 
spect for him and for their country. That strength 

On September 26, King Christian celebrated his 
seventieth anniversary. At the stroke of twelve 
the King stepped out on the balcony and greeted 
the people. He spoke a few words of thanks, asked 
everybody to go home quietly, and bade them good- 
night, as a father speaking to his children. 

Perhaps those thousands of pale, faint, blue lights, 
which the people carried on this gala occasion, 
were the first rays of the dawn of a new day for 
Denmark and for the world. A new day in which 
the shadow of Nazidom will be dispersed forever. 

Courtesy of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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YOUR TOWN CETS ROTTEN 
WHEN THE GAMBLERS MOVE IN 


FIRST WARD COUNCILMAN 











TODAY, in this little fifteen-thousand-inhabitant 
town where I live, we are tragically discovering 
the truth of Pope’s pronouncement: 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

We are an ocean-resort town. The roller-coaster, 
shooting-galleries, and similar concessions along 
our waterfront had, for years, been out-moded and 
unsightly. Then, in due course, a genial, smiling 
stranger came to us and explained that he repre- 
sented a great “eastern syndicate” of business men 
who were interested in these ramshackle proper- 
ties. In fact, not only would they pay richly for 
clear titles, but they would bring in industries which 
would cause our little town to become the envy 
of the entire State. 

The waterfront buildings would be repainted and 
beautified. There would be jobs for from fifty to 
a hundred citizens. We should be publicized far in- 
land whence pleasure-seekers would flock to our 
hospitable shores. 

It was all a very beautiful picture, much like the 
one Mr. Hitler painted for post-War Germany. And 
again, much like Mr. Hitler’s vision of the future, 
it came true, item by item, with only the spiritual 
values and civic integrity left out of that promised 
Paradise. 

It was almost as if a magician had waved his 
wand. One day, scrawny eyesores lined our pleasure 
zone. Miraculously, and almost instantaneously, 
Arabian palaces took their place. Naturally, most 
of the town sat back and smiled with satisfaction, 
much as an innocent youngster might who has been 
taken in by a handsomely-gowned, subtly-per- 
fumed, expertly-painted siren. Unfortunately, the 
parallel does not stop there. As so many a youth 
has discovered through years of agony, this woman 
was a whited sepulcher. Our city today oozes pus 
from a dozen evil sores which spread from the 
magic Arabian village. 

So, it is not surprising that, to some of us, Pope’s 
age-old warning has a new and special meaning. 
“Vice, to be hated, needs but to be seen.”’ The word 
“seen” has been an especially important one to 
us. Although it is true that organized gambling 
fastened its talons on our throat years ago, it is 
only recently that a majority of us have actually 
“seen” it in all its hideous depravity, in all its 
menace to the security of our future. 

The “eastern syndicate” had promised to bring 
hundreds of thousands of dollars into our com- 
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munity. From all reports, that was a totally in- 
adequate estimate. Over the years, perhaps mil- 
lions have poured into our environs; but, unfor- 
tunately, they have almost as promptly rolled out, 
in the armored trucks which the syndicate hires 
to haul its loot to headquarters elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, our taxes have risen and, progres- 
sively, we are getting less and less for our money. 
Civic improvements are now held up “for lack of 
funds.”” We have come to look like the dissipated, 
diseased, prematurely-aged young man which we 
are. We are paying the piper in blood money and 
do not know how to get rid of him. 

What relation has a gambling den on Center 
Street with a hole in the pavement on Prospect 
Boulevard? This, and only this. Vice, evil, the in- 
filtration of the virus of easy money and getting 
something for nothing has robbed our city admin- 
istration of its morale, has emasculated our police- 
men and handcuffed their chief. This is not an ex- 
aggeration. It is a straightforward, honest recital 
of what may happen to any city that traffics with 
the underworld. 

I might stress the situation from its spiritual 
standpoint, but that has many times been ade- 
quately discussed in print. Hence, I prefer to count 
only its dollars-and-cents influence on the lives of 
every one of us who lives in this little town of ours. 
I want to speak as a business man to business men, 
as a father of growing children to other fathers 
and mothers. Again and again, it seems to me, we 
must reiterate the age-old lesson that “evil doesn’t 

Our little community should be not only well 
known but world-famous. There are few places on 
the Riviera which even compare with it. It is with- 
in easy commuting distance of several larger cities 
and industrial areas. It has everything in its favor 
except a good name, which, we know, is more to 
be desired than riches. 

We who have studied the situation know that 
the bad odor comes from nowhere but our City 
Hall, where are housed our city officials, our police 
and fire departments, and our jail. Now, are we 
over-stating our case if we blame most of this on 
the evil which we invited to unite with us? I be- 
lieve not. I am convinced that if the pus-socket 
could be cut out, over the years we could prosper 
and become at least an approximation of what we 
might have been without it. 

Why do I state the case thus melodramatically? 

















Because I have watched it for a long while. I have 
seen little festering pin-points turn into nasty sores. 
I have seen good men made weak, and bad men 
made vicious. I have seen this city, which I love, 
sapped of its courage and robbed of its self-respect, 
and I am determined that other cities shall not 
tread the same pathway if I can help prevent it by 
telling of our experience. 

The process of deterioration seems a simple one, 
now that I look back on it. As we know, in every 
group of men, even among the police, there is one 
who is weaker, less righteous, more susceptible to 
bribes and flattery than his fellows. He is the first 
victim. Sooner or later, an excuse is found to slip 
him a little money or to pay his “little woman’s 
hospital bill, just to help out in a pinch.” 

After that, the going is easier. They never let 
up on him. They do not make just one gift and 
then stop. They keep at it, each favor a little more 
valuable and a little more noticeable than its pred- 
ecessor. Naturally, after a while, other members 
of the force begin to admire Jim’s new uniforms 
or watches or fancy raincoats, and start asking 
questions. 

By this time, Jim has persuaded himself that he 
is a pretty clever cop, playing both ends against 
the middle and not getting caught. So, he begins 
boasting a little about his friend, Pete McGuffey, 
down on Center Street. Pete’s a fine fellow; salt 
of the earth; do anything in the world for a friend. 
Pete’s been down on his luck for a while; only just 
now hit on something that is making him a piece 
of change. Got in with some big shots uptown. 
Down here, he is running sort: of a branch office 
for them. Just a hole-in-the-wall on Center Street. 
A desk, a chair, and a telephone. What’s his busi- 
ness? Well, Jim doesn’t exactly know, but, so long 
as Pete doesn’t make any disturbance, Jim doesn’t 
particularly care—especially since Pete’s taken a 
shine to him and slips him these little presents 
now and then. Anyhow, Jim wouldn’t bother a 
man who’s had all the tough luck that poor Pete 
has had. 

That is the way that they say it is done in our 
town. No rough-stuff, no smoke-filled rooms behind 
saloons, just a few little pieces of change, man to 
man. All quite innocent, all quite simple, all made 
as easy as possible for Jim—and for Pete. 

That is the virus that is spreading now through 
our body politic. It probably does not take effect 
for weeks or even for months. But, sooner or later, 
one of the other boys on the force gets hard up for 
cash, doesn’t know just which way to turn for that 
monthly payment on the washing-machine. So, 
when he is bothered enough, he drops over to see 
Pete, just for a friendly visit, of course. 

After a while, Pete asks what’s on his chest and 
the boy drops a word about the washing-machine 
payment. Almost before the words are out, Pete 
reaches into his pocket, pulls out a healthy roll of 
bills, and peels off just enough to take care of the 
emergency, no more, no less, because, this is a busi- 
ness proposition—strictly. Anything more might 
look like bribery, and Pete would not be a party to 
anything like that—not Pete. 


Unfortunately, the disease does not stop with the 
police department. Everybody “gets the word” at 
last. So, perhaps the Street Department decides to 
improve that part of Center Street—at city ex- 
pense. Or, the Fire Department reroutes its parade 
past Pete’s hole-in-the-wall so that more suckers 
may see where they can place their bets and lose 
their money. 

Even this might not be so important in the 
eventual destiny of the city if it were not for its 
effect on the morale of every employe of the 
municipality, honest and greedy alike. For, you 
see, gradually, imperceptibly, the control-room of 
our affairs is being shifted from the City Hall 
down to Pete’s hideaway. “What Pete says goes,” 
becomes the catchword of the day. Pete’s wishes 
take precedence over those of the honest taxpayer 
who pays the city’s bills. The idea of “service to 
the people” dies out; easy money causes laziness 
and half-hearted effort because if the city will not 
pay, Pete will. 

That is the relation between those unsightly 
holes on Prospect Avenue and the little hovel where 
Pete is doing business. Pete has “taken over,” or 
rather, the money which Pete gets from the big 
shots uptown. Meanwhile, Pete pays a few dollars 
in rent on his hole-in-the-wall and we taxpayers, 
with established homes, carry the salaries of the 
men whom he bosses around, the men whom we 
debauched when we allowed Pete and his kind to 
come into town. 

We realize now, too late, that it is primarily our 
fault. If it is a consolation to anyone, let it be 
known that we admit that we are paying and pay- 
ing bitterly for our shortsightedness and misguided 
civic zeal. We forgot that a city, exactly like a 
person, is primarily and fundamentally a spiritual 
being. We forgot what we were doing to the good 
name of our city because we were thinking only 
in terms of immmediate over-the-counter pros- 
perity. In a sense, we sold out just as shamelessly 
as our city employes have. 

So, we are starting the long, difficult, vitally 
dangerous way back to the sunlight. First, we 
know that we must free our employes from the 
temptation of easy money. That is going to be a 
hard task. They have grown soft. They have come 
to depend on Pete to tide them over all their dif- 
ficulties. So, when we drive out Pete, every one of 
them, their families, and their friends will hate 
us with a murderous hatred for trying to free them 
from their slavery. Also, the gamblers, their high- 
priced attorneys, and all their dealers, cappers, run- 
ners, and gunmen will join the fight with all avail- 
able weapons, including forty-fives. We may have 
more murders, more wrecked automobiles, kid- 
naped children, “framed” leading citizens and other 
forms of high powered crime. 

Of course, we realize that we might have avoided 
all this if only we had heeded the grave, prophetic 
words of the aged singer, and actually “seen” evil 
when she beckoned so alluringly. We might have 
comprehended then what we see now so clearly, 
the revolting spectacle of that “frightful mien” 
before which we shudder and draw away. 
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A TINY STAR GLEAMS 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 











DID you ever notice, on a night of storm, when 
trees are crashing over your roof top, and all the 
banshees of hell are screaming around your home, 
how soothing it is to glance at the heavens and find 
there one utterly unexpected, tiny, gleaming star? 
You forget the uproar that is going on, and you 
smile at the brave star and say to yourself, “Why, 
this storm can’t amount to much, or that little star 
wouldn’t be allowed out.” And before you know it, 
the storm has subsided, and God has spread forth 
all His jewels on the black velvet sky for your in- 
spection and appraisal. 

And when war is crashing its fury on the roof 
of a tired world, and everything seems black as 
death and not nearly so merciful, it is a refreshing 
thing to find some small pinpoint of valiant light 
gleaming bravely through the murk. I found that 
light today. 

I had been reading that Hitler was decimating 
the British people; that England was utterly de- 
stroying the beautiful French littoral; that Japan 
was still murdering China; that the Democrats in 
this country were damning the Republicans, and 
being damned in turn by them. Things could not 
have seemed more gloomy. And then, then I got a 
letter from a friend. 

He is a Nurse, a regular R. N. I knew that he had 
been sick, and I had supposed it was something 
slight and that he was up and around long ago. But 
I found from his note that he had been confined to 
his bed with rheumatic fever and mastoiditis for 
seven long months. He was sitting up, now, and 
taking a little solid food. And the peculiar thing is 
that he was very happy, and had been happy for 
seven months. 

Now you take me and stick me in bed for seven 
months with rheumatic fever, or even without it, 
and I would be wild. I would be cursing lustily and 
shooting members of the family, or chance visitors, 
as fast as they came in sight. That is my idea of 
reciprocity. When I am suffering, somebody else is 
going to keep me company. After all, a man has to 
fight, and he cannot fight a germ. He cannot even 
see the confounded thing, even if he were poor 
enough a sport to tackle a thing so much smaller 
than himself. So he has to take it out on whatever 
human is nearest at the time. Very sensible and 
just, too. Somebody must act in place of the enemy 
for that germ. 

But this nurse, this man who passed his days 
pouring evil tasting and smelling messes down the 
throats of patients too weak to resist, assuring 
them that they had no pain, no sense of repugnance, 
he was not cursing or complaining. He seemed to 
think that God had been very kind to him, not in 
letting him beat the rheumatic rap, but in allowing 
him to experience the pain of the diseases which 
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had laid him low. I could not quite follow his rea- 
soning there, until he explained, further, that by 
knowing the pain which patients suffered from 
rheumatic fever or from mastoiditis, he would be 
able to understand their treatment better, and 
would be more tolerant and understanding of their 
needs and wants. 

And in the midst of all the wars and rumors of 
wars, the disease and suffering, I was glad to get 
that ray of light. The world, it seemed to me, might 
still ride out the storm of hate and envy and 
greed, when I learned from that note that there 
are still people who practise the love of neighbor. 

A friend to whom I showed the letter, reading 
about the pleasures of pain, summed up the worldly 
attitude by saying: “The guy is nuts.” Well, I know 
my R. N., and he is definitely not nuts. He is prob- 
ably the sanest man I ever met. He is sane enough 
so that in his night of black and threatening storm 
he was able to see the twinkle of a shining star and 
understand its meaning. So that once again a star 
has guided a Wise Man to God. 


WHAT DEMOCRACY 
ARE WE DEFENDING? 


JOHN LA FARGE 











EYES and ears of the whole nation were trained 
upon the Seventy-seventh Congress, as it met in 
its steel-reinforced Capitol. The decisions to be 
made are immediate and obvious. What Congress 
may decide depends in great measure upon what 
the nation has already decided, for public opinion 
has been taking rapid form as the days progressed. 

Fewer and fewer elements in the country appear 
to hold out against the belief we must extend every 
possible aid to Great Britain in the quickest possible 
time. As Arthur Krock observes, approval is gen- 
eral, though knowledge of the risk is widespread. 
“The new Congress has met in the full atmosphere 
of this official, public and political opinion.” 

Very little obscurity remains in the public mind 
concerning the question of defense, as defense. 
Few, I believe, will be inclined to doubt the truth 
of the statement contained in an “Open Letter to 
Congress” published on January 5, and signed by 
fifty-three prominent persons who have been active 
in advocating prompt and effective action: 

We believe that it is foolish and dangerous to 
assume in the face of so much direct evidence that 
the Axis Powers, if victorious over the nations now 
resisting them, would have no designs upon this 
Hemisphere. Once they were victorious, the deci- 
sion would be theirs, not ours. 

Very considerable obscurity, however, remains 
as to the ways and means wherewith to assure this 
defense, the suitability of those now being adopted, 
and the extent to which these may tend to involve 























us in war. On these points, Congress will need to 
summon all its brains and coolness to reach a de- 
cision, and it cannot sit back tranquilly and await 
complete instructions from its constituents. 

Such are the decisions to be made by Congress. 
But there is another decision to be made in the 
near future by the people itself. It cannot leave 
this decision to Congress, even to its most trusted 
representatives, since the question concerns the 
very nature of the people itself. The question runs: 
what is the democracy that we are seeking to 
defend? 

To propose such a question at the present mo- 
ment will be characterized by some, no doubt, as 
an attempt to delay or to confuse the issue of de- 
fense. Such an accusation, however, is entirely 
false. To inquire into the true nature of our democ- 
racy, to distinguish in our own minds between 
genuine and false democracy does not in any way 
confuse or delay defense. The defense issue is ob- 
vious and immediate; it can be, and is being an- 
swered without hesitation or delay. The question 
of the nature of our democracy takes time to con- 
sider. It needs careful thought, an accurate separa- 
tion of truths from half-truths and falsehood. 

Defense production has already been christened 
an “Arsenal of Democracy.” Then, what is the 
democracy that we are an arsenal of? 

If Dr. Gallup will turn his attention to this mat- 
ter, his poll will probably discover that the majority 
of our people conceive democracy in terms of a 
political system, with no reference to the social 
philosophy upon which it rests. Democracy is some- 
thing that you preach, that you vigorously advo- 
cate, that you vote for, but its bearings become re- 
mote and uncertain once you go below the surface 
and try to apply it closely to the relations of hu- 
man beings in all strata and conditions of society. 
Proof of this is found in the fact that the States 
in our country which are most loudly and tradi- 
tionally democratic, as far as profession goes, ex- 
perience the greatest mental discomfort when so- 
cial implications of democracy are brought most 
vividly to the fore. 

The poll-maker will likewise find a minority, 
those who have been much affected by European 
political and social thought, who do see democracy 
as a social philosophy. Some of these frankly con- 
sider democracy as a general license to each in- 
dividual to do what he pleases. It is supposed to 
contain some happy medicine which will insure 
him from doing anything unreasonable. 

Comparatively few, as the poll continues to haul 
in its net, will be found to assert clearly and def- 
initely that democracy, if genuine, must rest on a 
social philosophy which guarantees the exact, 
specific fulness of rights, correlative with specific 
obligations, for each individual human person. 

Put in this bald way, these distinctions are not 
very impressive. But they become painfully so once 
they are translated into action. 

Millions of those who hold the first-mentioned 
idea that democracy is merely our traditional sys- 
tem of government are shocked and disgusted when 
they hear of Leftist, anarchist tendencies. Never- 


theless, their own avoidance of any social philoso- 
phy of human rights based on Christian principles 
leaves them defenseless against the anarchic dem- 
ocracy—to use Jacques Maritain’s expression—of 
those who try to derive human rights from the 
individualism of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

It was Rousseau’s idea that every individual 
would act wisely and well if he were left to do 
exactly what he pleased. But when you recognize 
no absolute, save the individual’s private will, the 
pathway lies open to totalitarian dictatorship. The 
road from anarchy to dictatorship lies through the 
notion that the best will of the individual is realized 
through the will of the masses. Significantly, Hitler 
himself, when he recently addressed his crack 
munitions workers, used the typically Bolshevik 
expression: “the broad masses.” 

We are afflicted in this country by a certain type 
of Liberal thinker who starts reasonably but ends 
in contradiction. He is convinced, as we all are, that 
democracy must be saved, the liberty of the indi- 
vidual must be preserved against fraud, exploita- 
tion and violence. Like all of us, too, he sees that 
sheer individualism defeats its own purpose. It 
merely exposes the individual to mob rule. 

This thinker sees also, as do we all, the need, 
therefore, of referring the individual to something 
higher than himself. The attempt to find the “‘some- 
thing higher” entirely within the individual has 
failed, and so he is referred to the social body 
(alias the state) for guidance and control, and for 
punishment when he errs. 

The social body, however, as a satisfying and 
competent higher being, turns out to be a myth. 
With its mask removed, and seen in the chill light 
of day, it is seen to be none other than the politi- 
cians: those who have succeeded in seizing, through 
the democratic process, the reins of power. 

Hence it is that some of the most ardent expon- 
ents of democracy are enthusiasts about the value 
and competence of the politicians. Outstanding ex- 
ample is T. V. Smith, who can expound this thesis 
more attractively and persuasively than any one I 
know. But no matter how eloquently the theme is 
varied, how idealistically this “something higher” 
is conceived, as long as it is drawn from and re- 
mains wholly within man, and ignores his Creator, 
it contains no guarantee of the individual’s ultimate 
freedom; it swings back around the circle to the 
social controls that Fascism and Communism alike 
exercise so effectively today. 

To those groups and sections of our country 
which are rallying for defense under the guise of 
a rally to democracy, there is a question to be put. 
“You are ready to die for democracy. Are you 
equally ready to die for the full and adequate 
rights of the individual human person, in the light 
of what revealed religion teaches concerning the 
worth of the individual soul?” 

If the answer is affirmative, their democracy 
is genuine and is fundamentally American. But if 
no clear affirmation is in order, then the comment 
is obvious that their attitude is far closer to the 
anarchists, the Leftists and the dictators them- 
selves than they fondly imagine. 
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THE LEAGUE FOR GOD 
WINS NEW VICTORIES IN WAR 


JOSEPH CG. MILES 














THE League for God received a letter this week 
from a Royal Air Force Chaplain. Months ago, 
leaflets were sent to him when he was with the Ad- 
vanced Air Striking Force in France. He used to 
write to us, saying that he had received them safe- 
ly; pleasant friendly notes telling—insofar as cen- 
sorship regulations permitted—how things were go- 
ing with him and his men. Then, in those black 
days of the French collapse, parcels which had been 
sent to him began to come back: “Refused by the 
Post Office.” We wondered and hoped for the best, 
but heard no more of him. 

So that when the familiar writing on the blue 
envelope reappeared this week, we could not but 
exclaim: “Good Heavens, here’s Father X again!” 
(The Royal Air Force calls him Squadron Leader 
X, by the way, but the old title comes more easily.) 
He tells us that he was with one of the last detach- 
ments brought out of Dunkirk and, incidentally, 
that he lost all his kit there. Quite casually, he 
writes of it. As though he were saying that he was 
the last man to be shaved before the barber closed 
his shop. Now, he is in a new and, he hopes, a per- 
manent station and he wants to start again with 
the League leaflets. 

Do you see why the League is pleased to have 
that letter? It is not only the satisfaction of know- 
ing that an old friend is safe. It goes rather deeper 
than that. For he is a priest who received the 
League leaflets in the firing line and found them 
useful in his work. He had come through all that 
horrible and splendid business at Dunkirk and, on 
settling down at a new station, had immediately 
written to renew his contacts with the League and 
to set the work going with his new flock. 

This is but one of a score of similar incidents 
which prove how the League’s war-time apostolate 
among the fighting forces is serving its purpose. 
Tens of thousands of League leaflets go every 
month to the Navy, the Army and the Air Force. 
For example, a priest in Birmingham who had sent 
a single copy to one of his parishioners, a soldier 
on active service, received a note from the recipient 
which reads: 

Please, do you think I could have two leaflets a 

month? The one doesn’t quite stand up to all who 

want to read it. 

He adds that between eighty and ninety men in 
his unit read the leaflet he receives each month. 

Another soldier wrote to us direct: 

By what some people call chance, but I regard as 
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Divine Providence, I picked up your leaflets from a 

pile of rubbish in the barrack room. I am afraid I 

cannot afford to become a subscriber to your cause 

but I will do anything I can to distribute leaflets 
such as the one I have just read. 

Again, a Naval Chaplain tells us: 

It may interest you to know that I gave your 

pamphlets this morning to a class of twelve lads, 

18 to 20 years of age—and sat them down in my 

office and left them. Hardly a word was spoken in 

forty minutes. That shows interest. 

All these leaflets are distributed free, in spite of 
the fact that paper is scarce, purse strings are 
drawn tighter and printing and postage costs have 
rocketed since the war began. We started with 
nothing—literally nothing. All cash which comes 
in is sent out again immediately in leaflet form, 
and still we are not quite bankrupt. How is it done? 
We just ask Saint Teresa, patroness of the League, 
for the money and in it comes. Here, for instance, 
is one example of how things work out. 

About the same time that Father X wrote to us, 
a nun in the United States also wrote, via the 
Editor of AMERICA, sending a check for five dol- 
lars to help the League in its work. She did not 
know us and we did not know her. But she had 
read, in an earlier issue of AMERICA (August 3, 
1940), an article on the work of the League for 
God. We did not ask for that donation but it came, 
and it just about covers the cost of a twelve months’ 
supply of leaflets for our R.A.F. chaplain friend. 

Coincidence? Yes, it was; but it is the sort of 
coincidence which makes it possible for us to carry 
on when, by all human standards, we should be 
finished. A problem in England, you see, was solved 
by a nun in America who did not even know that 
the problem existed. That is the League technique. 
Personal prayer, personal work, personal sacrifice 
from the League members, and God provides the 
means to carry on. 

The priest who first encouraged us to begin the 
work of the League for God has one fixed principle 
for dealing with our difficulties. If a thing is good 
but seems impossible—go and do it. He argues 
with complete (if aggravating) logic that if God 
wants a thing done and we do our best to bring it 
about by prayer, work and sacrifice, it will be done. 
Certainly, he has been justified, time and time 
again, by events, but this principle was tried to the 
utmost when war broke out. 

People told us that we would have to finish. Pa- 
per was very severely rationed, income was falling 

















and costs were mounting. Bombs, blackouts, evacu- 
ation schemes, many of our members joining the 
armed forces and the civil defense forces—all these 
were serious difficulties. Yet, we argued, surely the 
work of the League was more necessary in war- 
time than ever before? We reflected that had we 
listened to the dictates of human “prudence” we 
should never even have begun the work. We deter- 
mined that we would not close down while there 
was the remotest, craziest chance of carrying on. 

The first few months of the war were heart- 
breaking. Owing to the calls on the Bishop of our 
Diocese for Army Chaplains, our Clerical Director 
had to return to parish duties in a district some 
seven or eight miles away from the League’s head 
center. He could now give only spare time to the 
work of the League. That was blow number one. 
Our deficit mounted to staggering figures—even 
for the League for God. Still, the decision to carry 
on had been taken and if “faint hearts” like myself, 
feared the worst, there were always those among 
us who did not. 

From the very first day of the war, the League 
realized the enormous new field of work opened up 
to it by the Armed Forces. We had already con- 
tacted chaplains under the pre-war militia scheme. 
We made further contacts. Soon the demand for 
leaflets became a flood which almost overwhelmed 
us. We commended the work to Saint Teresa, 
opened a “Fighting Services Leaflet Fund” and 
asked people to adopt a certain number of sailors, 
soldiers or airmen; to pray for them and to sacri- 
fice the cash necessary to provide leaflets for them. 
The response was magnificent and we are now able 
to keep up a steady supply of leaflets to the Forces. 

From this point, we seemed to be over the worst 
of our difficulties. Civil distribution, so badly threat- 
ened by war time conditions, is not only back to 
normal but increasing daily . . . like our deficit. 
Members of the League are even “adopting” air 
raid shelters and distributing leaflets there, in addi- 
tion to their house to house distribution. 

Indeed, only in one place did a breakdown in 
civil distribution become more than a threat and, 
in that instance, it became a reality from causes 
which were only very indirectly due to the war. 
The central distributor in that particular place was 
an excellent man but, for all our insistence, he just 
would not adopt the League plan of personal, quiet, 
small work. In his enthusiasm, he wanted to launch 
out on a big scale, with all the usual circus of com- 
mittees and sub-committees. We just could not get 
him to see that mass attacks do not count. The test 
of success is not, and never can be, the number of 
leaflets distributed. The only real test is the number 
of prayers said. In fact, the leaflets are but hooks 
on which to hang prayers for the people who re- 
ceive them. We do not believe in trying to do enor- 
mous things. They so often turn out to be merely 
enormities and it is significant that the only time 
we had any real trouble was the instance in which 
there was a departure from the principle of per- 
sonal prayer, personal work and personal sacrifice 
on a small, almost a hidden, basis. 

With our latest leaflets we are using the war to 





drive our points home. The most recent, They’re 
Over Again, deals with the problem of air raids 
and suffering. The previous leaflet, The Enemy Is 
At Our Gates, deals with the necessity of prayer in 
war time. Whereas we began by distributing 
twenty thousand leaflets per month, we now send 
out two hundred thousand per month—an increase 
of one thousand per cent. 

But we have had our disappointments, too. For 
nearly three years, the promoters of the League 
met once a week before the Blessed Sacrament, to 
say their prayers in common and to listen to a talk 
by the Clerical Director on the League’s work and 
the spirit of the Encyclical Caritate Christi Com- 
pulsi, upon which that work is based. This gathering 
together in church was the very life-blood of the 
League; the Blessed Sacrament, its Heart. Most 
reluctantly, we had to abandon that weekly meet- 
ing, for our Clerical Director must obviously be in 
his own parish when the bombs are falling. 

One worry, which became almost a nightmare, 
was the threat, in the early days of the war, to our 
civilian distribution. The system had been built up 
so laboriously, it had been evolved so satisfactorily 
and so completely from absolutely nothing, that 
even the threat of its breakdown was very hard to 
face. And, for a time it looked as though we would 
see the threat become reality. Air-raids and shrap- 
nel are not pleasant accompaniments to leaflet dis- 
tribution, and even without these actual dangers, 
the blackout made everyone anxious to keep off the 
streets in the late evening—the time when most of 
the distribution is done. 

Some of the leaflets are now stored at an orphan- 
age directed by Vincentian nuns (always good 
friends of the League), and the rest are stored in 
the houses of the promoters. Indeed, one promoter 
complained the other day that every time he want- 
ed a bath he had to shift twenty thousand leaflets 
from the bath to his bedroom! 

As men in an air-raid suddenly forget distinctions 
of rank and caste, molded into one entity by a 
common peril, so the people of Britain are finding 
themselves brought nearer to God by their suffer- 
ings. Physically bruised and spiritually bewildered, 
people are turning to God for help. But He is, in 
many instances, a God they scarcely know; the 
answer to the problem of suffering is utterly be- 
yond many of them. 


As the present Pope has written: 


There is no duty more urgent than “to make known 
the unfathomable riches of Christ” to the men of 
our own time. ... (Summi Pontificatus) 


May we ask again, therefore, for your prayers. 
That is our need. And may God, the common 
Father of all mankind, preserve us in these days of 
our scourging, so that in the words of Francis 
Thompson, we may hear Him say and understand 
His saying: 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come! 
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ALBERT IGNATIUS WHELAN 


ON Friday, January 10, shortly after the soft-toned 
bells in the corridors of Saint Vincent Hospital in 
New York had announced the noon-day Angelus, 
the soul of Albert Ignatius Whelan, priest of the 
Society of Jesus, went to God. For his beloved soul, 
we ask the prayers of our readers. 

Death, as all the world knows, is no less familiar 
than life. Yet, when a man with whom we have 
worked, whom we have learned to love and to 
respect, passes away, there is a void in the heart, 
a haunting loneliness, that only prayer for the de- 
parted can assuage. So today, the close associates 
of Father Whelan who saw him only a few days 
ago, apparently in the full glow of manly health 
and vigor, feel their great loss keenly. 

Father Whelan was born in San Francisco on 
August 13, 1889. After his preparatory studies, he 
enrolled at Saint Ignatius College, now the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, and on August 5, 1907, he 
entered the Society of Jesus. From the outset, much 
was expected from this bright, vivacious young 
man, and as we look back over his life, we realize 
that much was given. Sent by his Superiors to 
Ofia, Spain, in the very heart of the country of 
Saint Ignatius, for his theological studies, the 
young man applied himself with assiduity and 
notable success. Returning to the United States, 
Father Whelan made the usual third year of 
noviceship, and then, formed for his career as a 
Jesuit, began his work in his native State. 

For a number of years, his chief energies were 
applied to high-school and college work. But like 
all busy and zealous men, he somehow found time, 
especially in San Francisco, tc minister to the needs 
of prisoners, and to serve on various boards, official 
and private, connected with penal institutions. He 
was head-master at Loyola High School in Los 
Angeles, and later Vice-President of the University 
of San Francisco, having served previously as 
Dean of the University and as Treasurer. That he 
could fill all these offices and fill them well, is a 
measure of this devoted priest’s ability and zeal. 

In the Summer of 1936, Father Whelan was as- 
signed to the Staff of AMERICA, as Associate Editor 
in succession to the late Rev. William I. Lonergan, 
S.J. Shortly thereafter, he became Managing Editor, 
and only a few months ago was made Business 
Manager. Father Whelan proved himself to be not 
only a writer of ability, but an excellent man of 
affairs. During his residence in Spain he had 
familiarized himself with social, educational and 
economic conditions in that country, and his inter- 
est persisted during later years. 

All that Father Whelan did, he did unusually 
well. We, his associates, will long remember him 
with admiration and genuine affection. Again, we 
beg our readers to pray with us that the dear soul 
of this soldier of Christ, Albert Ignatius Whelan, 
priest of God, may be speedily admitted to a place 
of light, refreshment and peace. 
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SWORDS 


WITH the appointment of another Federal commis- 
sion, the Office of Production Management, it may 
be assumed that the country will soon be well on 
the way to military “preparedness.” But as the 
sword of the flesh is forged, we must not forget 
that a preparedness even more necessary is that 
which gives us the sword of the spirit. What trials 
may test our courage and perseverance in the 
months to come, we do not know. We only know 
that those who now train themselves in the disci- 
pline of Christ’s law, will have in their hands the 
sword of the spirit that overcomes all malice. 


THE BILLIONS 


ALMOST every morning, the headlines tell us 
that Congress has appropriated a few billions 
for this purpose or for that. Or, if Congress has 
not opened the golden flow, it is the President 
who has set aside a few hundred millions for 
some project deemed wholly necessary. 

We ordinary citizens, who count our dimes, 
and ponder seriously before we spend a few 
dollars, sometimes wonder where all this 
money is coming from. For most of the people 
we know are “hard up.” We ourselves do not 
find it easy to meet the grocer’s bill, or to 
clothe our children properly. 

There is, of course, only one answer. The 
billions which the Government is spending are 
taken from your pockets and mine. For the 
Government has no other source of income. 

In the District of Columbia, there are no 
gold mines. In the vaults of the scores of Gov- 
ernment buildings which have been erected in 
Washington in the last ten years, there are 
no great chests of diamonds and rubies. All 
these buildings, in fact, represent liabilities, 
not assets. We are still paying for the erection 
of some, and for the maintenance of all. 

The Government’s sole income is what it 
takes, directly or indirectly, from the citizen. 
That is the fundamental reason why every 
citizen ought to be interested in the tax-rate. 

Whether he is the owner of valuable prop- 
erty, or barely manages to live on a salary, 
or is dependent upon casual gifts, he ought to 
be interested. No matter who he is, or what his 
financial condition, he must pay his part of 
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SUBMISSION 


WHEN Mrs. Roosevelt expresses regret that every 


member of Congress did not applaud every proposal 
in the President’s Message, she gives us a charming 
picture of uxorial admiration, solicitude, and loy- 
alty. Husbands will admire it, but citizens will ques- 
tion. Congress is not wedded to the President, and 
owes him no wifely submission. Its supreme and 
undivided loyalty ought to be to the Constitution. 
When Congress, repudiating its sworn duty, be- 
comes a machine to register without comment 
whatever legislation is submitted by the executive, 
our democracy has been destroyed. 


NS WE MUST PAY 


the Government’s expenditures. As President 
Roosevelt said a few years ago, everybody pays 
taxes. He might have added, however, that 
the chief burden falls upon the poor. The very 
rich man pays, when the pinch comes, by get- 
ting along with only one limousine, instead 
of the three or four that for years have been 
his annual purchase. The poor man pays in 
the hunger of his children. The great middle 
class pay by cutting off all simple luxuries, 
and contenting themselves with bare necessi- 
ties. The factories pay not only directly in 
tax after tax, but in depreciated sales, which 
mean, primarily, more unemployment. 

So the vicious circle spins. Not all these 
burdens are imposed at once upon the citizen. 
But with every law that demands a tax, an- 
other burden is put upon his shoulders. 

Next year, the Government proposes to 
spend $17,000,000,000. Senator Barkley, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, announces 
that all incomes must pay a larger tax. Al- 
though an income of $2,000 is insufficient to 
support the average family, the holder of that 
income already pays a direct tax, and he may 
be asked to pay more. Instead of using his 
money to buy better food and more adequate 
clothing for his children, he will now be 
obliged to buy, among other things, guns for 
Great Britain. 

Perhaps these heavy imposts are necessary. 
But there would be fewer of them, if we 
realized that we, not a group at Washington, 
must pay for them. 


TWO VIEWS 


SPEAKING in Boston at a union service of the 
Holy Name Society, on the eve of the assembling 
of Congress, Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, made some suggestions which are at least 
worthy of serious consideration. After reminding 
his hearers to beg Almighty God to enlighten the 
members of Congress, His Eminence called atten- 
tion in strong and truthful words to a country 
which some of us are forgetting. 

I do not think the members of Congress need to 
be told that it is their duty to safeguard the welfare 
of America. They are not responsible for the order 
of the universe or of the world; they are responsible 
for the peace and prosperity of America. 

Every member of this Government must know 
that the vast majority of our people want peace. 
There can be no misunderstanding about that. The 
American people are loyal, but they want to know 
where their Government is leading them. 

Another view of the present crisis was presented to 
Congress on the following day by President Roose- 
velt. As if in answer to the Cardinal, the President 
undertook to tell the people where the Government 
is leading them. The goal envisioned by the Presi- 
dent is “‘to change the whole nation from a basis of 
peace-time production of implements of peace to a 
basis of war-time production of implements of 
war.” 

But this change which, the President admits, “‘is 
no small task,” is only the immediate goal. What 
use will be made of the instruments of war pro- 
duced by the whole country, on a war-time basis, is 
disclosed in another paragraph of the President’s 
message. Addressing, not Congress, but “demo- 
cratic peoples on four continents,” the President 
asks the American people to say: “We are putting 
forth our energies, our resources, and our organ- 
izing powers, to give you the strength to regain and 
maintain a free world. We shall send you in ever- 
increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns. This 
is our purpose and our pledge.” 

But several questions, implicit in Cardinal O’Con- 
nell’s address, remain for a treatment hardly con- 
spicuous for clarity. 

Ships, planes, tanks and guns, are not drawn out 
of thin air. Men must make them, and be paid for 
their work, and manufacturers who sell them, must 
be remunerated. If the American people do not pay 
for this production by heavier taxes, who will pay 
for them, and when? The President apparently de- 
cides that the American people shall bear the im- 
mediate costs, “and we shall be repaid within a 
reasonable time, following the close of hostilities.” 

The second question for which a definite answer 
is sought, refers to the war materials to be sent to 
foreign nations, and those to be retained for our 
own use. The President answers by saying that we 
shall consult military and naval experts, and feel 
ourselves “free to decide how much should be kept 
here, and how much should be sent abroad.” This 
is simply a repetition of the President’s radio ad- 
dress, in which he proposed that this country be 
made “an arsenal,” from which certain of the war- 
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ring nations may draw munitions, on the under- 
standing that payment, on an undetermined basis, 
can be made for this property of the American 
people, at some undefined future time. 

The President’s recommendations must be inter- 
preted by his conviction that Great Britain, Greece 
and China constitute our first line of defense. In 
his view, then, it is the duty of the American people 
to supply the armed forces of these countries with 
what they need to continue the war. But the Presi- 
dent declines to take the next step, logically de- 
manded, it would seem, for he does not recommend 
Congress to declare the existence of a state of war 
between Germany and the United States. 

Possibly the President believes, as do many 
Americans, that if this country is not technically at 
war, it is nonetheless actively engaged in war. No- 
where does he repeat his campaign pledge of all 
aid to Great Britain “short of war.” That palliating 
phrase is now replaced by “committed to full sup- 
port.”’ It would seem probable that when Secretary 
Stimson said, some weeks ago, that war is not de- 
clared today, but waged, he reflected the mind of 
the President. This probability is heightened by the 
President’s declaration that this country will never 
submit to a peace dictated by totalitarian forces. 
Nations not at war do not discuss terms of peace. 

It makes little difference, then, whether or not 
Congress exercises its exclusive constitutional right 
to declare that a state of war exists. Thus the 
American people, committed overwhelmingly to 
peace, may overnight find themselves overwhelm- 
ingly committed to war. 

Reflecting upon what may, and probably will, be 
the next step asked, we perceive the wisdom of 
Cardinal O’Connell’s advice. Every man who loves 
his country will earnestly pray that the spirit of 
wisdom and of counsel, of justice and of charity, be 
with us as we enter upon this troubled year. 


PHASES OF FREEDOM 


THOSE embattled pedagogs who have been de- 
fending the Rugg and similar school texts, on the 
ground of free speech and academic freedom, seem 
just a trifle unreasonable and inconsistent. No one 
is antecedently bound to approve these texts, and 
when, after examination, a reader finds them inac- 
curate on important phases of history, or apt to 
mislead inexperienced youth, he is perfectly at lib- 
erty to publish and to urge his opinion. On their 
side, no one denies the liberty of Dr. Rugg and his 
fellows to write school books, but school boards 
which find them unsuitable for school use, are 
equally free to ban them. 

It is better to teach a child the value of reason- 
able obedience to legitimate authority, than to em- 
phasize the unhappy truth that men in authority 
can abuse their trust. The student will learn that 
fact soon enough, and without the aid of a text- 
book. He is not so likely to learn that the difference 
between a camp of brigands and a civilized com- 
munity is the existence of a rightful authority 
which all obey. 
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IN CANA OF CALILEE 


THE beautiful Gospel which the Church reads to- 
morrow (Saint John, ii, 1-11) closes with the 
words, “This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee; and he manifested his glory, and 
his disciples believed in him.” In this short sen- 
tence, we find an affirmation that Our Divine Lord 
worked a miracle, and two reasons why God, the 
omnipotent Creator of all things, changes, or di- 
rects into a method of operation known only to 
Him, or even suspends, the laws which He has 
promulgated. 

Catholics are sometimes accused of being “un- 
reasonable,” or “childish,” because of their belief 
that God can work miracles. We are unreasonable 
and childish in many respects, we must admit, but 
not in this. When we affirm this belief, we take 
our place with Saint John, the Beloved Disciple, 
with the disciples who believed in Our Lord, and 
with thousands of saints and sages who from the 
beginning of time, have admitted God’s power over 
the universe which is poised in His hands. 

A miracle has been defined as some sensible ef- 
fect, which cannot be attributed to the order of 
nature, but has its cause in God. No man who be- 
lieves that God is omnipotent can admit that He 
is, or can be, bound in His operations by the laws 
which He has established for the natural order. 
Even an atheist will agree that, granted an omni- 
potent God, miracles are possible. If God could not 
instantly cure a leper, or bring a dead man back 
to life, or stop the flow of lava threatening to en- 
gulf a town, He would not be God, for in this case 
the forces of nature would exert a power greater 
than His. God would not then command nature, 
but nature would command Him. 

Of course, Catholics do not see a miracle in every 
unusual occurrence. In point of fact, well instruc- 
ted Catholics, while asserting that God can do with 
nature what it pleases Him to do, are slow to admit 
departures from the ordinary course of nature’s 
laws. Catholic belief, as summed up by the Vati- 
can Council, holds that miracles are possible, that 
they can certainly be known as miracles, that the 
accounts of miracles in Holy Scripture are neither 
“fabulous” nor “mythical,” and, finally, that the 
Divine origin of Christianity can be proved by them. 
The Mother of Jesus, Saint John and the disciples, 
found no difficulty in discerning the miracle of the 
changing of water into wine at Cana. Through it, 
writes the Evangelist, Jesus “manifested his glory, 
and his disciples believed in him.” 

God’s power is not shortened. What was done 
nineteen centuries ago at a village wedding feast, 
and greater marvels, can be willed by Him today 
for the manifestation of His glory, and to bring 
souls to a knowledge of the truths which He has 
revealed. It will hardly be objected that our af- 
fairs are too petty to engage the attention of Om- 
nipotence. Is anything that troubles those whom 
we love too small to interest us? God loves us with 
a love that is beyond our understanding, and when 
a miracle is the best way of helping us, He will 
work that miracle. 
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STATE OR POPULAR 


Eprror: F. W. Dugan’s letter (AMERICA, December 
28) in reply to my recent article on the electoral 
college brings out the issues as squarely as can be. 
Mr. Dugan is willing to take a chance on the elec- 
toral college in the interest of federalism; I am not. 
Mr. Dugan fears the National Government; I am 
hopeful of it. That phrases the basic problem in its 
most elementary form. We must settle our differ- 
ences of political theory before we can settle this 
particular difference of political practice. 

But the problem is not only one of politics in a 
vacuum. It is also a moral problem. When New 
York casts 6,200,000 popular votes to determine 47 
electoral votes, and Delaware with a puny potential 
of 110,000 votes determines 3 electoral votes (all 
quite within the realm of probability), each Dela- 
ware voter has 31% times the influence of each New 
York voter. Apply the equation to the Carolinas 
with their poll-tax curbs, or to sparsely populated 
Nevada with its low percentage of inhabitable land, 
and the proportion rises to grotesque figures. When 
one voter, with exactly the same qualifications, can 
be 8, 10, 12 times as important in a Presidential 
contest as another voter, justice seems undone. 

Cambridge, Mass. MARSHALL SMELSER 


FAIRY TALE 


EpiTor: Before anyone else does it first, may I add 
one more afterthought to my recent Afterthoughts 
on Children’s Books (AMERICA, December 28) ? For 
I have just been recalling how perfectly Padraic 
Colum can bring heart interest, imagination and 
“The Zoo” into his exquisite fantasy, The White 
Sparrow. That seems to me an ideal modern fairy 
tale—although there are no fairies in it. But only 
a poet can write like that for children of any age! 
Philadelphia, Pa. KATHERINE BREGY 


PLATFORM UNITY 


EpiTor: Thanks, Father Leslie Rumble! Thanks, 
AMERICA for Are American Catholics Growing Soft 
and Satisfied? (January 4) ! The keen analysis there- 
in of the union of priests with ministers and rabbis 
on the public platform in a plea for union of forces 
against godlessness and for tolerance is enthusing. 
His thoughts, excellently expressed, have been my 
thoughts for many years. Despite the occasional 
opportunity afforded thereby of temporary value, it 
always seemed to me, as a whole, to be more of a 
disadvantage than advantage to the Catholic cause. 

Work of priests upon the public platform in union 
with ministers and rabbis for an improvement of 
economic conditions, for equality at the ballot-box 
or before the law, in defense of America against 
threatened assault upon democratic institutions, 


etc., may not be objectionable when drastic condi- 
tions demand that citizens unite for the civic wel- 
fare. But when it comes to religious matters—such 
as defending society against the rising tide of pa- 
ganism, which they caused, for tolerance, which 
they never show when Catholics in other lands are 
deprived of the exercise of their rights, aye, their 
lives—I must confess, in the words of Father Rum- 
ble, that “I have little confidence in Protestant 
churches (or Jewish synagogues) as allies.” 

It seems to me to injure, rather than benefit, the 
Catholic cause to see priests photographed in the 
public press during such triadic platform occasions 
with ministers who deny basic Christian teachings, 
including sometimes the Divinity of Christ, and 
Reform rabbis who do not believe in miracles, in 
the Messiah Who came or one to come, and whose 
concept of God is more in line with Einstein than 
Moses. 

Is it of benefit to the Catholic cause for priests to 
be associated in public work, for tolerance, etc., 
with ministers and rabbis who have helped to bring 
to life latent anti-Catholic hostility by standing 
with Francisco Ferrer, whose death was falsely 
charged to the Church, with Combes and his Ma- 
sonic Government in France when it confiscated 
Catholic Church property, liquidated the Religious 
Orders, and drove native nuns out of their own 
country? Or when they stood with Calles, the 
grafter and despoiler of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico. With the Communist forces of Spain 
against Franco? When they protested strenuously 
against our President sending a personal represent- 
ative to the Vatican? When they pass resolutions 
and appear before legislative committees in the in- 
terest of legalizing birth-control practices? Experi- 
ence gathered from face to face contact with non- 
Catholics, ministers and rabbis included, while 
addressing outdoor gatherings throughout the land, 
prompts me to say, I think not. 

I believe, with Father Rumble, that “the tradi- 
tional conservatism of the Catholic Church toward 
them is safer, and in the end, a more beneficial 
attitude than a closer cooperation with them.” 

Boston, Mass. DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


BONAE VOLUNTATIS 


EpiTor: Two remarks in your Comment pages 
(January 1) apparently reveal one of the common- 
est misinterpretations of Holy Scripture evident at 
Christmas time. You say: “Good will was then 
shown, given to men by God through His Incar- 
nate Son.” Then later (in quotes which might miti- 
gate the offense): “How many American Chris- 
tians are without hypocrisy when they chatter 
glibly at Christmas of ‘good will to men’?” 

Please do not think I am presuming to tell 
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AMERICA that bonae voluntatis is in the genitive 
case, because men like those on AMERICA were my 
teachers at Xavier University in Cincinnati. I con- 
cede and believe AMERICA knows perfectly well that 
the glad tidings in print and by mouth everywhere 
during Christmas and at all other times should be: 
“Peace on earth to men of good will.” But I am 
sorry to see AMERICA contributing even indirectly 
and with quotes in one instance to the watering 
down of a most momentous announcement from 
Heaven. I was irked, too, upon receiving several 
Christmas cards from priests who apparently did 
not notice the pagan printer had sneaked over the 
“good will to men” proclamation which smacks too 
much of the Pollyanna complex. 

Reading the remarks referred to in connection 
with Father Leslie Rumble’s excellent article in the 
- same edition I am constrained to affirm his convic- 
tion that American Catholics are much too much 
namby-pamby. 

Cincinnati, Ohio O. 


REVIEWS 


EprtTor: I agree with Harold Gardiner (December 
14) about the doubtful value of many book re- 
views. In fact, I dropped the Saturday Review of 
Literature because the reviews are mostly effulgent 
praise of mediocre work, or else they are pure tripe 
for a Catholic reader. 

To what would happen if AMERICA would drop 
out of the field? Where would we go for informa- 
tion, especially about Catholic books? You’ve no- 
ticed that they are entirely ignored by most papers 
and magazines! 

And your opinion is most valuable about many 
other writers, such as Willa Cather, whose work is 
rather uneven. We of the Catholic laity need to 
gather some opinions about current literature, and 
the “why” about them. 

I have bought many books because of your re- 
views, and have pasted the comments in the back 
of the book. Also, I have not bought some other 
books that I would not have enjoyed. It does not 
mean buying fewer books; it does mean a better 
selection. 

So I am asking you to publish more book re- 
views, not less! 


Omaha, Neb. MAURINE HAMILTON 


NEGRO 

EpiTor: Racial equality is a vexatious question, 
chiefly because we confuse social and spiritual 
values. May I add a thought to the very kindly 
article of Thomas Doyle If We Put Ourselves in 
the Negro’s Place (AMERICA, December 21)? 

In practice Americans do respect equality in the 
only possible way it can endure—spiritually. “We 
hold these truths to be self evident, that all men 
are created equal” becomes dangerous nonsense if 
applied in the sense of Communism. I am not the 
equal of Jack Dempsey. Mr. Doyle is, likely, not 
the equal of Herbert Hoover. Indeed no two are 
exactly equal—not even identical twins. 

We are equal before the Law of God and in our 
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relations of citizenship. To go farther is to risk 
discrediting all equality. Divine Law is negative as 
well as positive; the instinct to purify and separate 
the races is as fundamental as Nature itself. Why 
should the Negro be encouraged tv regard such 
separation and purification as _ discrimination 
against him? Where is the kindness in the bold 
assumption that the white is superior; where is its 
justification! 

The Negro will reach his highest state as a 
pure-blood, not as a dilute white. In my humble 
opinion it is an abysmal blunder to promote self- 
pity among the Negroes, or whites either, for that 
matter. They are a sturdy race. Let them work out 
their own rewards under the normal hardships of 
average Americans. They are and should be glad 
they are Americans; they do and should hold their 
chin up; they do and should protect their own racial 
purity. In God’s good time they will each receive 
his personal reward; and it will be his own, won 
not as a Negro but as Child of God. 

Let us not grow impatient. The Negro has come 
a long way in seventy years, give him a little time! 
Of course we can help, but we have no right to 
transgress any fundamental law in contributing 
that help; and any action which starts out with 
the idea that we are bestowing largess on an in- 
ferior is mighty likely to back-fire. At least I can 
truthfully say, I think it will. 

Seattle, Wash. PETER CASEY 


EpiTor: Negroes are obliged to live, to support, 
raise, educate their families exactly the same as 
all the rest of our citizens, Mr: Casey included. In 
order to fulfil this obligation they require not a 
mere preachment as to their equality of rights but 
they need a definite equality of opportunity. They 
need also equal protection under the law. You can- 
not feed a family on generalizations, not even on 
spiritual generalities. Equal opportunity for liveli- 
hood, equal protection under the law, is not a “re- 
ward,” to be obtained in some uncertain future 
time. It is a right enjoyed by every citizen of the 
United States under our Constitution, and Negroes 
have been American citizens for almost a century 
previous to millions who now boast of their newly- 
gained Americanism. 

Equality of opportunity is an entirely different 
matter from equality in purely accidental matters— 
wealth, health, individual talents, color, size, bodily 
strength—by which persons differ. To ask that no 
man shall suffer an impairment of his equal rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness under 
our laws because of any such accidental differences 
is not to arouse pity or “self-pity,” but to state an 
obvious fact of our citizenship and an equally ob- 
vious truth of Catholic social teaching. 

Since at least seventy per cent of the Negro 
group in the United States are estimated to be of 
mixed racial origin, it is difficult for the average 
Negro wage-earner, when he is refused a job be- 
cause of his racial affiliation, to be happy in the 
thought that he will find peace, happiness and joy 
through being a “pure-blooded”’ Negro. 

New York, N. Y. L. 
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CATHOLIC DRAMA’S NEWEST BUD 


PADRAIC HAYDEN 








MUCH has been written in recent years in the 
columns of AMERICA on the subject of a Catholic 
Theatre. Simultaneously, the activities of “Black- 
friars” and other groups of Catholic amateurs 
throughout the country have demonstrated the 
more practicable side of the movement. Lately, 
here in Boston, there was given a play, Song out 
of Sorrow, that combined all the elements of this 
Catholic dramatic movement. 

The play is a Catholic play dramatizing a phase 
of the life of a great Catholic poet, Francis Thomp- 
son. The playwright is a young Catholic, Felix 
Doherty. The actors are Catholics—members of 
the Boston chapter of “Blackfriars.” And they 
were coached by the eminent English actor Robert 
Speaight, a recent convert, who played the part of 
Thompson. The capacity audiences that witnessed 
the three performances were predominantly Catho- 
lic. Their reaction to the play was one of profound 
and enthusiastic appreciation—and, also, Catholic. 

The uncomprehending criticism by dramatic 
critics from local newspapers disappointed some. 
But it encouraged others and surprised no one 
familiar with plays they have praised. It was 
strange to read their praise of Mr. Speaight’s per- 
formance and their unqualified disparagement of 
the play. Even so distinguished an actor as Mr. 
Speaight would have been powerless to produce the 
dramatic effect they described, had the young play- 
wright failed to give him situations of rare dramatic 
intensity and lines of matchless beauty and drama- 
tic power. 

The play is built upon the story of Thompson’s 
struggle from the time of his outcast days in Lon- 
don until the manifest proof of his poetic powers 
after he had been befriended by Mr. Wilfred Mey- 
nell and his distinguished wife, the late Alice Mey- 
nell. For it was their loving solicitude that rescued 
the poet from physical destitution and spiritual 
despair. 

The play opens on the day after Thompson’s 
rescue by a woman of the street, who found him 
near death on the Thames Embankment and 
brought him to her lodgings to give him food and 
rest. Three successive scenes show Thompson’s 
failure to get in touch with the Meynells, to whose 
magazine Merry England he had sent some manu- 
scripts for publication. In despair at this failure and 


the disappearance of the woman who had be- 
friended him, Thompson is on the verge of suicide, 
when a letter from Meynell saves him. The sequel 
is a matter of literary history. And the young 
playwright weaves it into a most moving drama. 
The curtain falls on the last act as the poet begins 
to read The Hound of Heaven, proof positive to 
the Meynells that they have discovered and saved 
for themselves and posterity one of the greatest 
poetic geniuses of the Victorian Era. 

It is a gratuitous and absurd cliché of dramatic 
criticism that a play cannot be made from the life 
of a literary personality. There is no reason why 
the struggle of a poet to achieve his destiny should 
prove less dramatic than the struggle of a scientist 
to produce a serum or of a musician to compose a 
symphony. Motion pictures have proved that popu- 
lar drama can be shaped from the achievements of 
Edison, Pasteur, Wagner and Doctor Erlich. A 
drama based upon the life of a poet follows the 
same formula. And within recent years the stage 
has given us the Pulitzer prize-winner, Alison’s 
House, and the phenomenal success, The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, while motion pictures have pro- 
duced a very popular film from the life of Emile 
Zola. 

The author of Song out of Sorrow has ap- 
proached his subject from the same popular point 
of view as have the writers of these successes. He 
has not attempted to make his play “literary,” to 
explain the character or the genesis of Thompson’s 
poetic gift, the mystery of poetic creation or the 
sources of poetic inspiration, any more than the 
writers of Dr. Erlich’s Magic Bullet attempted to 
explain Erlich’s chemical experiments. He has 
simply focused attention upon the fundamental 
human interest of the Thompson story. And he has 
shown in action the character of a man of genius 
dogged by a sense of frustration and failure, final- 
ly triumphing over the external circumstances of 
his life and mastering his weakness to achieve his 
life’s ambition. It is a warm, human story of in- 
tense dramatic power and interest. 

The structure of the play follows conventional 
classical lines. There is an introductory act fol- 
lowed by two contrasting acts, the second act show- 
ing Thompson’s gradual decline and the third act 
showing his gradual rise. The play is too long. But 
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it proceeds logically and compactly from point to 
point. In the Boston production, however, a too 
leisurely pace, a lack of variety in tempo and of 
vigor in acting tended to retard the action. This 
created the impression, at times, that the script was 
verbose and static, which it is not. 

With moderate re-writing and re-casting, Song 
out of Sorrow should emerge a worthy dramatic 
expression of its great theme and of the manifest- 
ly rare power of its young playwright. And, more 
important still, it should prove that the efforts to 


create a Catholic Theatre to which reference has | 


already been made, are far from futile. Material 
there is in abundance, for Catholics, too, are inter- 
ested in life; in the normal course of events our 
colleges and universities produce their proportion 
of competent, even gifted, writers. What is needed 
is to bring these two together, and one thing that 
can do that is a public that wants Catholic drama. 
This want can be made keener by appreciating and 
supporting the few good Catholic dramas we have. 


WHO HATES POETRY? 


FRANCIS B. THORNTON 











POETRY can be given to children. It can and 
should be. Their senses are alert: the tree blossoms, 
the river sings, the corn silks out, winds make a 
soft murmur, stones are hard, wondrous shaped, 
dust is soft between the toes, water is silk, the sun- 
set, brass and violins, symphonic. Children are 
imaginative. Out of a billowing cloud strange shapes 
emerge: towers and towns; the knights go riding; 
a tree against the sky whispers of lonely strands 
and strange people, yellow and brown; swift horses 
flash over the golden paving stones of stars. Poetry 
is wings. Children are curious, their minds are ever 
at work. Why, daddy? How deep is pain; aren’t 
animals funny; are we quaint; what does a rose 
mean; are there overtones immortal in a lark’s 
song? Poetry is meat to children. 

Poetry is not oral reading, it is not the learning 
of lessons Thanitopsically. It is not an all-day sucker 
of amusement. It is not Miss Twiddle’s or Sister 
Cunngunda’s way of looking at life. It is not a whet- 
stone for memory. It is neither a rockinghorse vale 
of syrupy sentiment nor sesquipedalian Castoria. 
It is no witch-doctor’s spell cried aloud in jungle 
glooms. It is no abracadabra. What is it then? 

If prose is the apple or orange of words, poetry 
is the very quintessence of language, the juice. The 
prosy nouns, hard as name, in verse must take on 
color above the drab spider web that snares the 
passing thought. A primrose by the river brim has 
a rainbow of image round its head. The roots of it 
pierce the earth, its face is open to the sky. In 
prose the verb is pedestrian, in poetry it flies, be 
it but with one feather. Verse takes the delimiting 
adjective of prose, it opens or shuts it like an ac- 
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cordion; strange sounds emerge, melodies are born. 
Poetry is best because it is language used inven- 
tively and precisely. The prose writer struggles 
through two paragraphs of several hundred words. 
His words call to the mind, but they call ineptly. 
Poetry knows better. Mind is a lovely thing. It sits 
at the top of a high pyramid, motionless and seeing. 
It broods with folded wings. If the wind of the word 
shake the whole pyramid, the base of sense, the 
middle part of imagination, mind becomes active. 
It shakes its feathers, it soars, it flies out of its 
dovecote and prismy rainbows break about its 
throat. All this in a four-line stanza. 

No child knows this, but good poets do. Theirs 
is no swamp hunt for a moral. They juggle the 
plates and oranges that deck the table, and they 
make new, glorious patterns. They teach us to be 
alert. They are the winds singing in our mortal 
reeds. The prose men are pitchfork and shovel 
wielders, poets are the sharpeners of words, the 
sword makers. 

Because this is true a child will love all first- 
rate poets. And because this is true teachers who 
select second-rate poets will completely disillusion 
children and make them hate the one thing which 
can teach them to feel, imagine and inquire at the 
top of their bent. 

The latest teachers’ manuals dealing with the 
subject are still in the lingo of Snuffy Smith, “a 
scandal to the jaybirds.” Prissy pretties of Bryant, 
Longfellow, De La Mare, old aspergums such as 
O Captain, My Captain, October's Bright Blue 
Weather, The Fairies, Kipling’s If, these are the 
everlasting five and dime of trade. And Belloc’s 
child verses are revealed to be lessons in politeness 
for the kiddies, instead of the biting satires on 
grownups which they are. “God save us from the 
Alice in Wonderland verses,” cry the tots. 

Poetry can be given to children. It should be. 
How else wil they love the word that pierces mind 
and probes every living thing to its immortal in- 
nards? It cannot be taught foolishly. Iambic penta- 
meter may mean something in Greek or Latin 
verse, dactylic trimiter may serve Horace or Sap- 
pho, but for the English poets these are the strait 
jackets which make Guests of verse men, cigar- 
store Indians of students. Since Hopkins wrote his 
treatise on verse, all this five-dollar wordage of 
high-brow classicism should be pitched out of the 
window. English is not Latin. Latin concentrates 
first on the word ending and its time value, English 
dogs the thought. Consequently our poetry is a 
series of thought groups. It is the thought groups 
of words which make the melody and emphases. 

Teachers may find Thanatopsis hard to teach. 
They may discover Shelley’s Skylark is as boring 
as Shelley to the students. It will be no trouble to 
teach parts of Dorothy Parker, Ogden Nash, Cra- 
shaw, Donne, Herrick or Belloc, Chesterton and 
Thompson. Poetry is not necessarily pretty or even 
nice. But it is alive. It preserves things as whole 
as things may be caught in words. It keeps the 
language living, even livid. Children will know, they 
love poetry—the real thing. Are they to learn no 
more than the truth that it is teachers who hate it? 
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WHITE LIGHT REVEALING 
COMMUNISM’S BLACK PIT 


OuT oF THE Nicut. By Jan Valtin. Alliance Book 

Corporation. $3.50 
READY for speedy abduction into Soviet Russia, Com- 
rade Jan Valtin brooded in a boarded-up prison shack on 
Kjoege Bay, near Copenhagen. A complete Communist 
saga lay behind him: a sailor’s, a conspirator’s, a reck- 
less adventurer’s life: years of passionate devotion to the 
“cause.” His shrewd and masterful career brought him 
unspeakable suffering. It led him into the Nazi concen- 
tration camp at Fuhlsbuettel, in Germany, and subjected 
him to months of the most ghastly torture human devil- 
ishness could devise. He finally got his freedom from the 
Gestapo only to be betrayed by his former associates. 

When the opportunity offered, Jan picked up a couple 
of beer bottles filled with kerosene and set the shack on 
fire. He escaped in the confusion and crossed the Atlan- 
tic. This volume of 775 pages is but a fragment of the 
material that he has compiled. The publishers believe 
they have a “find” in Jan Valtin (a pseudonym) as they 
had in Rauschning’s Revolution of Nihilism. No external 
evidence, no Who’s Who is offered concerning the author. 
That, most opportunely, was provided by the New York 
Daily Worker, which for several issues blew the lid off 
as to what they thought of Jan Valtin and all his works. 
From internal evidence alone I believe the publishers 
have their “find.” If what this man has written is all 
fiction, it is the most extraordinarily circumstantial fic- 
tion as to persons and places (including our Harlem 
friend, James W. Ford, and Black-Irish O’Connell from 
Jamaica, B. W. L.) that has yet been produced. If at least 
fifty per cent of it is true, it ranks with Eugene Lyons 
and André Gide among the great exposés of Communist 
reality. The Daily Worker has good reason to lament. 

A powerful, six-foot son of a German sailor-father and 
a Swedish mother, Jan Valtin received the best part of 
his formal education during three peaceful years that 
he spent from 1926 to 1929 in San Quentin Prison, Cali- 
fornia. Sailoring was in his blood and a curious conflict 
bobbed up periodically between Communism’s magic and 
his straight seafaring instincts. Party preoccupations 
did not prevent his reaping a sackful of humor out of 
epic experiences with Soviet officialdom and hard-drink- 
ing Norwegian comrades when the G.P.U. tried to make 
him haul a couple of boats from Bergen to Murmansk 
without a tow line. 

Valtin’s conspiratorial activities covered literally the 
Seven Seas. The big shots liked him, he liked them and 
he traveled a dizzying amount of territory. Still more 
dizzying was the interminable ramification of betrayal 
an double-crossing. Valtin makes no attempt to white- 
wash himself. Gestapo and G.P.U. spied upon each other 
and within each other. It was a world of limitless in- 
trigue, graft, cruelty and sudden violence. Squat, burly 
Ernst Wollweber, German arch-G.P.U. conspirator, was 
protected by the Weimar Government. Stalin’s mouth- 
piece, D. Z. Manuilsky, went easy against Hitler. Unsus- 
pecting Hindu longshoremen were lured to mass meet- 
ings as supposed delegates. Irish and Chinese worked to- 
gether to destroy shipping in Scandinavia. Uprisings in 
Singapore were managed from Paris or Stockholm. 

Any illusions the public may entertain as to “Red virtue” 
(page Ella Winter, Harcourt Brace, 1933) or Bolshevik 
Puritanism are grossly shattered on nearly every page 
of this story. Throughout they are a bunch of incredible 
lechers and it is no reading for adolescents. The higher 
the officials, the more insatiable their lust. Casual but 
incessant, oblique non-sensational references to the go- 
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THE PLACE OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


By Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
President Columbia University 
appears in the January issue of VITAL SPEECHES now on the 
newsstands. 


by Adolf Hitler; 7. oy! Is Stronger, by Count Sforza; Popula- 
tion Policy in the U. S., by 
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ings-on of Commissars and their mistress-secretaries 
leave a more damning impression than would any 
amount of blood and thunder. As for the author himself, 
his own frank paganism is relieved by the grippingly 
tragic romance of his “Comrade” wife. 

The chapters on Nazi prison life are the most horrible 
that I have ever read. They go the limit in brutal real- 
ism and detail unspeakable tortures inflicted on Jews. 

Entirely incidentally, in the midst of a sea of other 
matters, the author pays a tribute to the Catholic 
Church. In Ploetzensee prison, the author gave himself 
out as a “Catholic,” and was frequently visited by the 
priests who had the spiritual charge of the prisoners. 
“I was surprised,” he writes, “to find how close the minds 
and hearts of these soldiers of God were to the minds 
and hearts of the German masses. Not one of these 
priests ever gave me the impression that I was dealing 
with an opportunist or a hypocrite. I found in them keen- 
eyed, warm-hearted and understanding crusaders for 
human rights.” In Belgium, he was a witness of the effec- 
tive manner in which the Catholics (presumably Canon 
Cardijn and his J.0.C.) had “cleaned up” the abomina- 
tions of the Antwerp waterfront. 

Out of a hundred conclusions to be drawn from this 
book one stands out glaringly in my mind. We err, and 
we err miserably, if we believe that the Communist-Nazi 
scorpion can be stamped out by any amount of mere 
counter-violence and police regulations. Nor will it yield 
to routine religious piety. Only the flaming zeal of the 
Holy Ghost, embodied in Christlike holiness, justice and 
charity, can possibly exorcise this demon from the mod- 
ern world. JOHN LAFARGE 


SANE, CATHOLIC APPROACH 
TO A TOUCHY SUBJECT 


CHARACTERS OF THE INQUISITION. By William Thomas 

Walsh. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $3 
EITHER you understand the Inquisition or you do not 
understand it. If you do not understand it, the reason 
may be that you have saturated yourself with tales of its 
horrors, and failed to see that these were merely acci- 
dental features of an institution in itself essentially 
sound and reasonable. The Inquisition was a creation of 
the Middle Ages, for many a modern a time of darkness, 
of crude, rough, primitive men, at once violently virtuous 
and violently vicious. With an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders the average Catholic will admit that persecu- 
tion in any age is unfortunate. But he will insist that the 
Church is not to blame for medieval fanaticism nor for 
the political chicanery of princes who perverted a spirit- 
ual tribunal to selfish ends. Professor Walsh understands 
the Inquisition. But it is not so certain that others will 
see eye to eye with him as they follow his lucid and 
aggressively Catholic narrative. 

The story begins with Moses and his ruthless indigna- 
tion in destroying error and rebellion against God among 
the Chosen People. It ends with somewhat pessimistic 
reflections on the modern scene and the blind though 
well-meaning leaders who seek social panaceas in a 
purely materialistic order. For Moses, the rejection of 
God’s revealed truth was a disease, a plague that had to 
be cut out of the pody politic. For the modern ruler 
heresy is a matter of indifference. In the Ages of Faith, 
for all their untamed human passions, the spirit of 
Moses held sway and divine revelation was a reality. 
The great Inquisitors were not merciless fiends, forget- 
ful of Christian charity. They were men conscious of a 
sublime duty to preserve the spiritual health of the 
people. The evils they sought to crush were a real menace 
to society then and a remote source of much that we 
deplore today. The guardian of medieval orthodoxy was 
not unlike the defender of national security in our own 
time, and excesses in either case have similar causes. 

This book is a by-product of the author’s wide research, 
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distracted by little slips. The major thesis is the im- 
portant thing. And here the author of Jsabella of Spain 
and Philip II is a master in applying a sane philosophy 
of life to a mass of documentary detail. He handles the 
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perennial Jewish problem dispassionately—with the help 
of Moses. He writes about “conspiracy” against Chris- 
tianity in a way that makes sense. The author’s title 
ts him the freedom of an essayist. But the book 
as a whole is at once a good introduction to the field 
and easy reading for the more mature scholar. 
R. CorRIGAN 


BLACKROBE'S TOILS 
AMONG THE REDSKINS 


FaTHER DESMET, PIONEER PRIEST OF THE ROCKIES. By 

Helene Margaret. Farrar and Rinehart. $3 
AMERICANS were seeking lebensraum a century ago, 
and they were setting up a “new order” in the West. 
While they forced one concession and then another, 
broke one treaty and then another, destroyed one tribe 
and then another, there walked in the midst of the 
warring parties a man who sought justice and peace. 
He found little of either, but the brave hunt made him 
a great man. When the Americans were tearing them- 
selves to pieces over national unity and Negro slavery, 
there was a Belgian-American who remembered the an- 
nuities due to starving Indians. This man was Pierre 
Jean DeSmet. 

Sparing us all reminders of present troubles and ani- 
mosities, Helene Margaret transports us to the brawl- 
ing, exhuberent age of our nation’s youth, to walk 
through now-vanished crises with a _ great-hearted 
spiritual father, the missionary and treaty maker, De- 
Smet. The author writes neither an historical novel nor 
a hidebound biography. She carefully studied DeSmet’s 
letters and the pertinent histories, especially Garra- 
ghan’s, before applying her imagination to the rebirth of 
the material. The result is creative writing yoked to 
historical plot of events. True adventure is described 
with such living details as alone can shake and rouse us. 

Though the dialogs and the changes of temper and 
thought are perhaps not always the exact ones the char- 
acters knew, the author seldom slips off the historical 
trail. Under the pen of his sympathetic biographer, 
who apparently is not a Catholic, DeSmet emerges from 
the desiccating atmosphere of scholarship into the pub- 
lic eye, more lifelike than he has seemed since he pub- 
lished his Voyages Aua Montagnes-Rocheuses and toured 
Europe and the United States for funds and helpers. 

Just what the reading public will think of his Faith 
in God and the angels, and his ever present devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin is an interesting question. Readers 
of all ages will enjoy and long remember DeSmet’s at- 
tempt to imitate the Paraguayan “reductions” among 
the Indians of our own West. JaMES A. MACKIN 


FrnaL Eprrion. By E. F. Benson. D. Appleton-Cen- 

tury Co. $3 
THERE is something bordering on the tragic in this 
collection of memories of people and places, for many 
of the people have passed away, and the places are 
only names. Just that. These people, these places, be- 
long to an era that is dead; a world that lay dying 
during the years 1914-1918, and expired utterly in Sep- 
tember 1939, if not in the year of Munich. 

Mr. Benson was a member of a very remarkable 
family. His father was Archbishop of Canterbury; his 
brother Hugh, after taking orders in the Anglican 
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Church, became a Catholic and died in the purple of a 
monsignor of the Papal Court. 

It was Mr. Benson’s privilege in life to know many 
of the great, and also the near great, and they emerge 
in these pages as something much more substantial than 
ghosts out of a forgotten past. He was equally at home 
in both English and Continental society; and that so- 
ciety, for all that it was riddled with terrible inequalities 
and the grossest of social injustices that stank to Heaven, 
did have an urbanity about it that the generation of 
the war babies can never hope to comprehend. 

There is an easiness and a soothing flowing style in 
the way E. F. Benson recalls these days of the past, a 
style that established him as one of the leading literary 
men of his day. So his memories are all eminently read- 
able. And for those of us who are not war babies, there 
is something nostalgic here also. Brutality and ruthless- 
ness may have come for a prolonged visit, but at least 
they cannot rob us of our memories. And as you come 
to the closing words of this book and put it down, it is 
difficult not to feel that something has gone out of life 
never to return. HENRY WatTrTs 


Law as Locic AND EXPERIENCE. By Max Radin. Yale 

University Press. $2 
THE book’s title is derived from Justice Holmes’ famous 
aphorism: “The life of the law has not been logic; it 
has been experience.” Otherwise stated, the law is 
positivist, not conceptual, in its origin and development. 
The word did not come first; it followed the act. 

Professor Radin proposes an amendment to Holmes’ 
maxim. He admits the force of logic and pays a mod- 
erate tribute to the schoolmen. He also concedes that 
experience is a potent factor in law-making. But he 
offers with a Jack-Horner air of discovery the third 
quality of “good law”—its humanity. “Humanity is, after 
all, the business of the law.” 

The scholastic jurist agrees that the law ought to 
consider human values, but only after the law considers 
the nature of man. (See Summa Theologica, Quest. 
XCVI.) To determine value, we must have some norm 
or standard. Professor Radin does not disclose any 
measuring rod; he rejects all concepts and all universals. 
Concepts are mere names which are frequently used 
to hide realistic results. 

Human values, he argues, are difficult to recognize 
“for the mind unillumined by a sense of justice.” One 
wonders how much humanity or sense of justice is dis- 
coverable in a surrealist legal order which uses the 
same technique for studying humans and termites; and 
reduces the mind of man to the proportions of a muscle 
which twitches in response to external stimuli. Profes- 
sor Radin’s humanistic law seems to have room for 
everything—except human nature. 

Wa ter B. KENNEDY 


One Foot in HEAVEN. By Hartzell Spence. Whittle- 

sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.50 
THE subtitle of this book, “The Life of a Practical Par- 
son,” is sufficient warning that we have here another 
professional biography. After a number of doctors and 
lawyers have told the world of their interesting lives, 
it is not inappropriate that a son of a Methodist minister 
should recount the story of a country parson. 

Dr. Spence was indeed practical, even to objectionable 
extremes at times, as when he ascended the pulpit 
dressed in his Masonic uniform to insure the return of 
the Masons to his church and the return of a generm- 
“plate offering.” More frequently, however, the prac 
ticality was of the more admirable type. Hartzell Spence 
has woven an interesting story around the person of 
his father, who happened to be a minister. 

The author warms to his subject and becomes quite 
intimate in describing the gradual metamorphosis of a 
strict Methodist preacher, who forbade his small son to 
chew a candy cigar, into the human father who asked a 
member of his parish to conduct services while he took 
his family to the theatre. E. J. FARREN 























MUSIC 


FIVE pianists, one team and four soloists, lately en- 
riched the recorded literature of their instrument on 
Columbia records. 

The duo-pianists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
for their first album play Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn. These variations, more familiar in 
the composer’s orchestral arrangement, were first writ- 
ten for two-piano execution and form a perfect vehicle 
for the composer’s demonstration of his contrapuntal 
skill. While the percussive qualities of the piano help 
greatly to punctuate the details in line and rhythm, 
the orchestra accomplishes the same thing more attrac- 
tively by a contrast in tone color instead. This guise, 
therefore, is a more pleasing medium for the ear, though 
not necessarily so for the mind. 

The theme for these variations, taken from Haydn’s 
Divertimento, was marked Saint Anthony’s Chorale. 
Although it is known that Haydn had Saint Anthony of 
Padua in mind, Kalbeck, Brahms’ major biographer, 
got a big thrill out of hoping Brahms had in mind the 
celebrated monk whose temptations have attracted so 
many painters and writers. 

The artists play the nine movements with the co- 
ordination and polished technique for which they are 
famous. The set brings needed prestige to the slender 
library of recorded two-piano music, most of which has 
been of the skin-deep variety. 

In another album, Egon Petri plays three Brahms 
Rhapsodies, the two comprising Opus 79, in B and G 
Minor, and the one from Opus 119 in E Flat Major. 
The two in Opus 79 are intense music, defiant and pas- 
sionate. It has been said that the first of these is music 
for the head, the second for the heart. The basis for 
such a distinction is difficult to find, since both pieces 
are extremely lyrical. There is a span of thirteen years 
between Op. 79 and 119. The Rhapsody from the latter 
is the last original piece of piano music written by 
Brahms. It is of a martial nature and a bit self-conscious 
when compared to the lyricism of the earlier two. 

Petri’s performances have been admired in this col- 
umn on several occasions. This attitude remains with 
the appearance of this album, and while the per- 
formances could have been desired a shade more rugged, 
they are quite certain to be the definitive phonographic 
ones for some time. 

In another album, one of Ravel’s Sonatine played 
by Robert Cassadesus, we are presented with music of 
a different nature, wrought not so much of line and 
form but of exquisite harmony by perhaps the finest 
craftsman in music. The formal elements of a sonata 
are present in its three short movements but form is 
not its most striking characteristic. The suave playing 
of Cassadesus is inclined to smother the delicate, refined 
melancholy that pervades the Sonatine. The Cortot per- 
formance on Victor, though an older recording, is more 
satisfactory in this respect. 

Included in the Ravel set is the Menuet from the 
composer’s homage at the tomb of Couperin. Whatever 
the minor shortcomings of the rest of this album, this 
side is perfect, played as only a Frenchman can play a 
Frenchman’s music. 

On a single record, the Brazilian pianist, Guiomar 
Novaes makes her Columbia debut with four minia- 
tures: two sonatas Op. 8 and 487 of Domenico Scarlatti, 
La Tendre Nanette of Couperin, and L’Hirondelle of 
Daquin. Like another great woman pianist, Myra Hess, 
her temperament seems well suited to Scarlatti’s music. 
Likewise, her performance of the French miniatures is 
clean-cut, delicate and graceful though a bit blurred in 
spots by the recording. The disc makes a fine curtain- 
raiser and leaves us anxious for the appearance of more 
records by this artist. JoHN P. CovENEY 
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THEATRE 


FLIGHT TO THE WEST. Again we have a thoroughly 
good new play in New York. That has happened exactly 
once before this season, when Ethel Barrymore opened 
in Emlyn Williams’ drama, The Corn Is Green. This time 
it is Elmer Rice who is our benefactor, in giving us a 
drama which is beautifully written, perfectly acted, and 
absorbingly interesting. Most of our plays are beau- 
tifully acted. Many of them are admirably written. It 
is a unique experience this season to find one with both 
those qualities, which also holds the stuff of which big 
dramas are made. 

Mr. Rice’s new play, Flight to the West, produced by 
the Playwrights’ Company at the Guild Theatre, is a 
big drama—so simply and perfectly written, directed 
and acted, that its quality comes to the audience as a 
gradual and almost an overwhelming surprise. It shows 
us what Americans know to be the truth. It expresses 
what most Americans feel. Best of all, it holds revela- 
tion for Americans who are not really Americans, but 
who imagine that they are. 

All this it does without fuss, pretension or over-ex- 
citement. It is simply a mighty good play about world 
conditions. It is what we have been waiting for and 
hoping for, with gradually decreasing hope, however, 
as the first months of this theatrical season have spread 
their disappointments before us. 

All the action in Flight to the West takes place in an 
airplane. That is merely because its characters, in most 
instances strangers to one another, are flying from 
Europe to America. They include an American girl and 
her Jewish husband, a wise but brain-weary author and 
educator, a tragic Belgian woman, her blinded husband 
and their two children, a rich American oil magnate 
whose sole interest is the continual prosperity of his 
oil business, a Jewish woman whose life has resolved 
itself into a patient wait for death, and a Nazi spy and 
a Nazi diplomat who are secretly working together 
toward the undermining of American institutions. 

One by one these passengers reveal their minds and 
their souls to one another—and the audience recognizes 
them as the human types they are—the smug and self- 
satisfied American profiteer who asks nothing better 
than to continue to do business in bluff good-fellowship 
with the Nazis; the high-minded educator seeking for 
truth in a mad world; the various types of war victims, 
coming to us for refuge; the contemptible spy and his 
even more contemptible mentor, the Nazi diplomat. From 
them all we get a clear picture of some of the principal 
types on the world’s stage today, of the working of 
their minds, of their inner fury or frenzy. 

It is heartening to realize, as one follows all this, that 
Mr. Rice lives with hope, and passes on his message. 
Savagery cannot rule the world indefinitely, he holds, 
or even long. Nazis, like other poisonous vipers, will 
eventually sting themselves to death. One of the play’s 
strongest appeals is its clear-eyed optimism, which sees, 
hears, understands all the perils of our times yet takes 
in above them the stirring trumpet calls of courage and 
of optimism. 

The acting, of course, is superb. The featured players 
are Betty Fields, the young wife of the American Jew, 
Hugh Marlowe as the Jew, Paul Hernried, who plays 
the villain with such polish and finish that one can 
hardly endure him, and Arnold Moss as the philosopher. 
Exquisite work, too, is done by Eleanor Mendelssohn 
and Lydia St. Clair as refugees who have suffered too 
much. 

The optimism of the new Rice play stands out like a 
beacon. We want that optimism and need it. Those 
stirring bugle notes of confidence are bracing to us at 
a time when every thinking individual needs that 
stimulant. ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


HUDSON’S BAY. For a character reportedly exhumed 
in the Bodleian Library, Pierre Radisson, the hero of 
this vivid historical account of the first great trading 
company in North America, is surprisingly human and 
adventurous. The trapper’s own journals, long neglec- 
ted, are the source of the plot essentials but a number 
of romantic accretions are allowed to brighten up the 
spirit of commercial enterprise which primarily moti- 
vated Radisson’s voyages. Darryl Zanuck’s production 
is heroic in scale, so that men of historical stature are 
whittled down to atmospheric bits in the course of a film 
dealing with the rigors of life in the New World. As- 
sociated with Radisson in his attempt to establish a 
trading company is an Englishman in exile who de- 
sires to return to his fiancee a rich man. The project, 
menaced by the French and natural obstacles, is almost 
destroyed finally by that fiancee’s brutal brother who 
abuses the Indians and must be executed to prevent a 
savage uprising. Further complications await their re- 
turn to England but the new wealth of the company 
settles all grievances. Paul Muni essays a rugged por- 
trait unlike his past roles in that it is eloquent of simple 
humanity and a rigid sense of justice. Gene Tierney, 
John Sutton and Laird Cregar are fine support in a 
gripping adult picture. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


KITTY FOYLE. The screen version of the novel which 
transformed Christopher Morley overnight from the 
little Cham of pure literature to the lion of the lending 
libraries has been purged considerably. Sam Wood has 
gotten around the pedestrian first-person viewpoint of 
the book by constructing the story in a series of flash- 
backs from the point when Kitty faces a decision be- 
tween marriage with a respectable doctor or an ex- 
tramarital career with her divorced husband. That the 
central character debates the verdict, by reviewing her 
past relationship with the man to whom she was briefly 
married, is an index to her modern standards. Because 
of the superficial righting by the screen of Mr. Morley’s 
original objectionable situations, Kitty is forced to choose 
between remarriage and meretriciousness. Ginger Rogers 
is effective in the hardbitten role of a cynical white collar 
girl, and Eduardo Cianelli adds a humorous touch, with 
Dennis Morgan and James Craig for romance. Ernest 
Cossart is weak as a counterfeit Irishman in a hedonistic 
film which can only be called speckled entertainment. 
(RKO) 


KEEPING COMPANY. The trials of early married life 
are once more investigated in a homely, humorous vein 
in this ingratiating film. S. Sylvan Simon has developed 
a family portrait which looks suspiciously like the first 
of a series, and the principal action deals with the tem- 
porary disillusionment of a young bride who thought 
her marriage was above the ordinary tribulations of 
that state. When she suspects a triangle and thinks in 
terms of divorce, her family comes to the rescue with 
enough common sense to compose a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Ann Rutherford and John Shelton are chiefly 
concerned, aided by Frank Morgan, Virginia Weidler, 
Gene Lockhart and Irene Rich. This is good family fare. 
(MGM) 


LET’S MAKE MUSIC. An amusing theme bolsters the 
dialog and characterization weaknesses of this minor 
musical comedy, presenting an aging musical teacher 
who drops her pedagogy when she composes a hit tune. 
Her career is salvaged by a guardian niece just in time. 
Elizabeth Risdon is amusing as the late-blossoming 
genius, but Bob Crosby’s music is the chief entertain- 
ment item in an average family diversion. (RKO) 
THomas J. Frrzmorris 
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EVENTS 


(THE Northern Newspaper Syndicate of the planet Sat- 
urn has exclusive rights to publish the experiences of 
Gulla Ver, Jr. Mr. Gulla Ver, a native of Jupiter, who 
moved to Saturn at an early age, encountered a severe 
star-dust storm on one of his interplanetary expeditions 
and fell on a hitherto unknown planet, Earth, into a 
city of toy-like buildings called Washington. Upon re- 
gaining consciousness, Mr. Gulla Ver found himself lying 
on his back with his arms and legs pinioned with masses 
of tiny chains, while thousands of small creatures, none 
of them more than six feet in height, swarmed about 
him. Though Mr. Gulla Ver is only 752 feet tall (he is 
called “The Runt” by his Saturnine friends), his bulk 
appeared gargantuan to the pint-sized Earthians. Be- 
lieving at first that the tiny creatures belonged to some 
unknown species of insect, he was astonished to discover 
that they were actually human beings. Persuaded of Mr. 
Gulla Ver’s pacific intentions, the Earthians removed 
his chains, erected a special hanger for his residence, 
and taught him the difficult United States dialect. In a 
recent dispatch, Mr. Gulla Ver referred in a general way 
to a process known as war which is popular among 
Earthians. In this process, individuals of one nation 
slaughter men, women and children of another nation. 
In this, his latest dispatch, Mr. Gulla Ver describes the 
process in detail. The first reaction of Saturninians to 
this account will probably be one of incredulity. They 
will doubtless feel that the Earthians are not human 
beings, or, if so, that Mr. Gulla Ver is drawing the 
long bow. The Northern Newspaper Syndicate wishes to 
state that Mr. Gulla Ver enjoys the highest reputation 
for accuracy, and to declare that his article, difficult 
though it may be for Saturninians to credit, is a faithful 
picture of the situation on Earth. His latest account 
follows)... . 


As I pointed out in former dispatches, the customs of 
Earth are radically different from those of Saturn... . 
There is now raging in nearly all the continents of 
Earth a thing known as war. The objective of war is 
the destruction of buildings, ships, cities and the killing 
of the people who grew up since the last war. Between 
wars there is a period called peacetime, in which Earth- 
ians construct the buildings and ships which are to be 
destroyed and raise the children who are to be killed. 
I inquired of one prominent Earthian: “What’s the use 
of constructing ships and buildings only to have them 
destroyed?” He replied: “We have to keep occupied be- 
tween wars.”. .. When I questioned an eminent historian 
concerning the frequency of war, he said: “In these days 
of modern enlightenment, there are small wars practi- 
cally all the time, and world wars about every twenty 
years.”. .. The Earthians are very inventive and are con- 
stantly introducing new improvements into war. Before 
the present era, which is referred to as “The Age of 
Modern Progress,” the weapons were relatively crude 
and incapable of killing on a large scale. For example, 
a piece of metal known as a sword was used. It was 
stuck into people and could only kill one person at a 
time. Now, thanks to modern progress, the Earthians 
have highly improved weapons which are capable of 
bringing wholesale death: gases which poison anyone 
whiffing them; lethal projectiles which are catupulted 
great distances; ships that sail under the sea and sink 
surface vessels; deadly metallic missiles, called bombs. 
Young boys fly over cities and drop these bombs, which 
wreak tremendous destruction and bring death to men, 
women and children. The boys causing the greatest 
havoc are given medals. . . . In a future dispatch, I shall 
describe other extraordinary Earthian customs. 
THE PARADER 











